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CHAPTER I. 

*' Priestley, look here," cried the arch- 
deacon, pointing to the Morning Post ; 
*' Si ward Bamulph, you will see, is gazetted 

into the Light Dragoons. I am 

pleased at that, for the foolish boy was un- 
easy lest he might be in the heavies, as he 
termed them, all in consequence of some 
ridiculous witticisms of the Miss Rowleys ; 
probably it is owing to my serious profes- 
sion, but I cannot imagine a youth of sense 
laying any stress on these trifling distinc- 
tions ; still more strange — losing time— 
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flirting with such vaiu girls as the Miss 
Rowleys— odd enough, is it not, Priestley ?" 

With a smile and shake of the head, the 
chaplain began to peruse the paper. 

"I shall be glad," observed the arch- 
deacon, " when Siward is fairly oflf : then 
Mary will continue at home ; I miss her 
much, very much." 

" Then why permit her absence ?" de- 
manded Priestley; " she is most obedient to 
your will." 

** For that reason I indulge her. Then 
just now I am so engrossed with my Com- 
pendium of the Early Reformers — a work 
of great research — I miss the child the less, 
so leave her with Lady Barnulph." 

" Archdeacon, what think you of my 
going to the Castle, to learn what they say 
of Siward's being gazetted ? His departure 
will be a sad grief." 

" Oh, yes, most certainly, very right ; I 
see how it stands — that will do— just so." 
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The chaplain smiled ; he guessed that the 
archdeacon was too much absorbed with his 
Early Reformers to be very sensible on any 
subject. He was well accustomed to these 
fits of absence ; so, without any farther re- 
marks, he proceeded to the Bamnlphs. 

The breakfast at the Castle was some two 
hours later than at the archdeaconry, so 
Dr. Priestley found the party still lounging 
over the table placed at the window, com- 
manding a view of the front lawn, over 
which the grooms were showing off the 
paces of two fine hunters, a present Lady 
Bamulph had purchased for her son, but 
would not permit to be seen until he was 
gazetted ; they were, therefore, an agreeable 
surprise to Siward — and he now stood close 
to the window, with the Miss Rowleys, who, 
priding themselves on being jockeys, were 
criticising the horses. The rest of the party, 
consisting of Sir Merton and Lady Bamulph, 
Mr. Rowley, and Mary, were at the table. A 
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dark flush was on the brow of the former ; 
tears stood m Lady Bamulph's eyes as they 
turned on her son, so soon to part from her. 
The chaplain looked anxiously towards Mary; 
she was pale as death — her lips parched, and 
she affected to be reading the Gazette. 

The loud voice of Mr. Rowley, who was 
ever vulgar in his personalities, and too void 
of sentiment even to give credence to its 
existence in others, roared out, — 

** Well, Sir Merton ! if you were ever so 
annoyed — I must follow up my wager. I 
say, Siward, never mind those girls of mine 
for a moment. I wager you fifty guineas 
to twenty that before you are six months in 
Ireland, you will be over head and ears in 
love with some fair Paddianna'' — (here 
Rowley laughed aloud at his own wit) — 
'' no resisting their mellifluous brogue, 
]pouring forth the blarney." 

Entering into the merriment, and in high 
glee at having at length attained the long- 
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wished-for commission, Si ward answered, — 
" I say, old boy, that ere I take up the wager, 
1 must know upon what ground I stand. 
What know you of the Irish lassies? be- 
sides, I have no heart to dispose of.'' And 
Siward looked expressively at Mary Aylsfort, 
whose pallid countenance on the instant 
glowed with blushes. 

** Ho !" cried the jocular Mr. Rowley, in 
his stentorian voice ; '' I stick to my wager-^ 
fifty against twenty. Come, Siward, be quicks 
the odds are two and a half in your favour. 
Ha! you hesitate — having a presentiment 
of being in love in Ireland ; admirable. I 
say, Sir Merton, how will you approve of 
having some fair Hibernian, without a sous ; 
but, as a matter of course, descended from 
a long line of saints and heroes — faith ! it 
may be of princes ? for, in their calculations of 
pedigree, the Irish are unscrupulous, and 
will bound over the void left by ages in their 
family tree, with as much ease, grace, and 
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indifference, as their hunters over a six- 
feet fence. How will you look when your 
son returns with an Irish bride — tall, fair, 
smiling, dark browed ? — and who will take her 
high place in Castle Barnulph with as much 
self-possession as if she honoured it by 
her august presence, and will fill its spacious 
apartments with her ancient, impoverished^ 
ill-treated, misruled, but most talented and 
amiable race ; joyous under every evil, phi- 
losophically making the best of the world, 
even when they find it a bad bargain.'' 

While Mr. Rowley spoke and laughed. 
Sir Merton actually writhed with passion, 
and then abruptly exclaimed, — 

" The very idea of my son marrying an 
Irish girl is abhorrent to my feelings — it may 
be prejudice ; but I call heaven to witness, 
that I would rather see Siward, my only child, 
borne back to the Castle a corpse, than 
return with an Irish bride ; so, Mr. Rowley, 
no more of this nonsense.'' 
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" Very fine, Sir Merton ; but I stick to 
my wager ; what say you, Siward ?" 

Distressed at his father's solemnity on 
the matter of old Rowley's joke, and ob- 
serving that the ladies of the party had 
shuddered at the word corpse, Siward play- 
fully answered, — 

" No more of the wager, Mr. Rowley ; I 
am too honourable to take one where I feel 
a conviction that my opponent must lose. 
My falling in love with an Irish girl, be her 
brogue ever so mellifluent, is impossible ; 
so no more of this nonsense. Mary, you 
had better prepare for a ride ; the Miss 
Rowleys and I are going as far as the 
Mount — ^I want to try my fair mother's 
present, the bay, to day — the chestnut to- 
morrow." He kissed Lady Barnulph's 
forehead with t^iderness. 

" Nonsense, Siward ! you must take my 
wager ; though not au fait at chiromancy, 
I have discovered lines in your hand which 
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assure me that your fate is amalgamated 
with that of an Irishwoman; be she maid, 
wife, or widow, avoid the last, Vas you 
love me, Hal/ " 

"The odds are too much in my favour," 
replied Siward ; " I had better see after our 
steeds." 

** Not off so easy, my boy," cried Row- 
ley, pulling hihi back by the wrist; '*and 
as you are so honourable, my boy^ I shall 
be equally so, and confess that this is the 
sixth wager I have made with young oflSicers 
on their way to Ireland, and in four cases 
out of five I came off a winner, and with 
flying colours, for my four men married 
Jrish girls, my fifth man died in the beau« 
tiful city of Cork; in effect, that was a 
drawn bet. I certainly lost the sixth — a 
prudent youth, perhaps." ^ 

*• May I enquire," demanded Dr. Priest- 
ley, " of Lady Biarnulph, what takes Siward 
to Ireland ? I entered in the middle of the 
conversation, so am at a loss," 
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Lady Barnolph replied, at the same time 
haDdi^g an official letter from the Horse 

Guards, " Siward is gazetted into the 

Light Dragoons. The regiment, at present^ 
is in India; the depot, which he is com- 
manded to join without delay, quartered in 
Ireland — the very worst part of it, the 
county Tipperary. This has greatly irritated 
Sir Merton, and ere you entered, he declared 
vehemently, and truly, that he had been 
better pleased if his son were sent to India^ 
than to Ireland ; this prejudiced opinion has 
called forth the * wordy torrent * of Mr. 
Rowley^s wit, who positively delights in 
teasing people, and in unceasingly talking." 

While this conversation proceeded sotto 
voce between the chaplain and Lady Bar- 
nulph, Siward, amused with Mr. Rowley's 
chat, demanded, — 

" Are you serious, Rowley ? if so, who 
were the four men from whom you won 
wagers ?" 
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** Never was more serious," replied Row- 
ley. " Why, boy, twenty guineas are not to 
be sneezed at ; still, in honesty, that you 
should not venture your money blindly, you 
shall hear of my four men — good fellows 
all, but easily gulled, as the result proved. 
By-the-bye, Siward, as a preface, I should 
acquaint you on what experience I founded 
my wagers. 

** You must know that, being a confound- 
edly idle chap, to get quit of me, at least 
for a few years, my friends placed me as 
ensign in a militia regiment, then under 
orders for Ireland. This was my first in- 
troduction to the land of saints. At the 
period, the kingdom was in a state of fierce 
rebellion, and, in consequence, the country 
gentlemen fled from their seats into the 
towns and villages, where military were 
quartered, for protection. The force mostly 
consisted of what the Paddies expressively 
termed the raw militia-men. Of these, the 
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officers of the Irish were gentlemen of the 
first respectability ; not so among our En- 
glish militia, as many of the subalterns were 
the sons of persons in business — nay, some 
of tradesmen ; and these scions of industry, 
no matter their wealth, were held in in- 
effable scorn by the Munster gentry, 
who possess a strong spice of the ancient 
Spanish pride of their ancestors." 

" A nation of presumptuous fools !'* bit- 
terly exclaimed Sir Merton; "compounds 
of pride, and poverty, and presumption." 

" No one ever accused them of being a 
wise people," replied Rowley ; ** yet, on that 
subject I have my doubts ; would you be- 
lieve, Sir Merton, that I have spent eleven 
years in the Emerald Isle — from nineteen to 
past thirty — the brightest period of man's 
life ; can you believe it ?" 

" I could believe that your whole life, Mr. 
Rowley, was spent there — ^you seem to me 
so perfectly Irish." This was remarked 
with a sneer. 
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*' Right, Sir Merton; I have, just for 
Bport, passed off for an Hibernian. I am 
proud of it ; the heart naturally clings to 
the spot where it found most enjoyment; 
but, as I am saying, I have my doubts as to 
the English wisdom and Irish folly, — true, 
we collect wealth, the Irish scatter it ; we 
work, they enjoy ; both sides are too much 
in extremes ; consequently, the greater mix- 
ture of the races the better to neutralize 
these extremes. Nothing like marriage, for 
that ; so, hang it, Siward I wager or no wager, 
for the improvement of the breed, an Irish 
wife." 

" Oh ! papa, how strangely you do 
speak !" exclaimed the Miss Rowleys, si- 
multaneously. Then, with a strong sotto 
voce to Lady Bamulph, " Papa is so tire- 
somely garrulous, and so coarse, that, when 
mamma is not present, he becomes intoler- 
able — quiet as mamma appears, he is afraid." 
^ ''And here we are missing the best of 
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the moraing from our ride. Lizzy, dear/* 
turning to Miss Rowley, " do come, and let 
us put on our riding habits ;" this was said 
aloud, — ** and. Miss Aylsfort, you had 
better accompany us." 

The Misses Rowley dashed out of the 
apartment, but Mary seemed rooted to her 
chair. The very idea, however improbable, 
of Siward returning with an Irish bride, 
shivered her young heart ; its wild throbbings 
caused a faint sickness. Happily, engaged 
in conversation, none of the party but the 
chaplain observed her emotion. 

Mr. Rowley continued : " Well, Siward, 
my boy, besides the gallant militia, the're 
were the yeomen — such a heterogeneous 
set : — now you need not smile, Siward — as 
unlike FalstafiTs recruits as chalk to cheese 
— a finer lot of young men never were 
collected ; up to all fighting, and to all fun ; 
and if they turned their nocturnal watches 
into the revels of Comus, who could blame 
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them ? not I, for one. Ha ! I was a sporting 
blade at the time, as any Paddy among 
them, though now but a breeder of 
Leicestershire sheep and Devon cows. 
Ha ! ha ! ha ! to what a position that old 
rascal, Time, reduces us. No use com- 
plaining, as my Irish friends would say, 
' what must be, must be, and it is better to 
be merry than sad.' Well, Siward, let Sir 
Merton look ever so displeased, you are just 
the fellow to please the Irish, and to be 
charmed by them." 

Sir Merton uttered an ejiaculation of dis- 
gust. Siward laughed, observing, — 

" Some other time, Rowley, you and I 
must have a talk over Ireland ; but, as I 
keep the girls from their ride, pray be brief; 
just say how you won your wagers." 

" Simply, then, young Torso, of Norfolk, 
bet me one hundred to fifty that he would 
not marry in Ireland ; he would rather be 
impaled as a malefactor than unite him- 
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self with a race he positively abhorred and 
despised. 

*' ' Keep your temper, my boy/ cried I ; 
* you are to be quartered in Limerick — far 
famed for its bootiful women; and then 
some fair girl will be impaled with you in 
your heraldic honours — no heiress ; so she 
will shine forth in her beauty at your left 
side.* Well, Siward, young Torso had twice 
your spirit, or self-reliance ; he took up the 
wager, and within the month was oflf to 
Ireland, full of scorn for its people. Let us 
see. Before six months he wrote to his 
father. Sir John, the proudest old Saxon in 
Britain, for consent to marry an Irish girl, 
such an angel of beauty, of goodness, &c. 
&c. &c. No money, of course ; but he, 
young Torso, would be content with the 
moderate allowance of one thousand a year, 
as his Irish girl was most disinterested. 

"Now, it so chanced that Sir John Torso 
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received this letter at Brookes'. I was at the 
club when it reached him ; and such despair 
or fury I never witnessed. Sir John Torso 
had no control over his passion — so the whole 
club heard his tale of paternal woe ; some 
sympathized, others secretly ridiculed, others 
again, whose sons had been caught in the 
lasso of matrimony, while quartered in the 
island of saints, rejoiced that their friend 
Torso was as imlucky as themselves ; alto- 
gether, it was very exciting : consequently a 
pleasant scene for me — I never can forget 
it." 

" Of course," cried Sir Merton, impa- 
tiently, '* Sir John Torso did not consent?" 

" Don't put me out in my story, Sir 
Merton," replied Rowley, "it only delays 
me. 

*' Well, after a time, when Sir John Torso 
could so far recover himself as to speak 
distinctly — for he had actually been choked 
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with anger and grief-^he took counsel, 
among his friends, how he could prevent his 
son and heir from contaminating the Saxon 
blood of his race, by intermingUng it with that 
of a Celt ; and they agreed that, indubitably, 
the wisest method would be for Sir John 
to set off instanter for Ireland, surprise his 
son, and bear him off by force from the 
country of those Irish Omris. ' Easier said 
than done/ thought I, 'when a pretty 
woman and a young man are the chief 
actors in the scene, and thev in love.' 

" Well, Siward, surely some good angel, 
though I believed the motive was merely to 
tease the baronet, for abusing a country 
which I loved for the fun I had experienced 
in it ; besides, not having a sous to pay 
young Torso if he won his wager, I should 
have sold my horses, — no joke that ! So I 
cried out, * Take my advice, Sir Torso, and 
don't be so mad as to venture into that land 
of enchantment, the Emerald Ireland ; re- 

VOL. HI. . c 
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member your classics; how many gallant 
spirits, in trying to save others from charms 
and charmers, fell themselves. Ha, ha, ha, 
ha ! better shun than brave the danger/ " 

"Very witty, Mr. Rowley," observed 
Sir Merton, sarcastically; — "at least, if I 
may judge by Siward's enjoyment and your 
laughter.*' 

" Oh ! I was a pleasant fellow then," re- 
plied the incorrigible Mr. Rowley, with a 
lachrymose air. " * Be that as it may,' Sir 
Torso exclaimed, * what do you mean, sir ? — 
you presume — ' 

" 'Excuse me,' I replied, ' I merely wish 
in kindness to guard you against a danger 
of which I am so aware, that I bet you five 
hundred to four that you yourself marry in 
Ireland.' Now this was the mere brave of 
my young imprudence, or it might be, as I 
have said, the inspiration of my better 
angel." 

" Again Sir Torso burst forth into indig- 
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nant fury, while the rest of the fellows at 
the club were so tickled at the very idea, 
that they burst into laughter, uproarious as. 
ever merrily resounded through high Olyni* 
pus — * Torso, take the wager, take it, man — 
I say. Torso, what are you about ? take the 
wager, it will pay your expenses to Ireland — 
not that you want money ; if you have the 
spirit of a mouse. Torso, you will follow up 
the bet ; it is too presumptuous in young 
Rowley ever to propose it/ 

*' Sir Torso said at last, ' I take the wager ; 
but, Rowley, I shall act more honourably 
than your presumption merits; I pledge 
myself to give you one thousand pounds 
when I marry an Irish woman, be she maid 
or widow. The very idea is absurd, gro- 
tesque — what is your limitation as to time ? 
Say if I am unmarried in three years shall 
I receive four hundred ; of course, the mo- 
ment I unite myself to an Englishwoman, 
I am entitled to the money ; and now, 

c 2 
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while you can retract with honour, I warn you 
it is my intention so to do, if but to punish 
my son, and to have others to supply his 
place in my aflfections, and — far as I can — in 
my property. — Come, I say, is the wager oflf 
or on ?' 

*'My eleven years in Ireland had been 
spent to little purpose had I shrunk from a 
bet, merely because I had no means of 
ineeting the loss when there was time before 
me, so I unhesitatingly took the wager ; it 
was booked in due form. That night Sir 
Torso set off for Ireland — Ha ! sure enough 
there are the horses, and my girls mounted, 
so come we to the point — by Heaven ! Si- 
ward, before three months were over, both 
the Torsos, father and son, were married in 
Ireland ; what rendered the business more 
ludicrous, was, Sir Torso married Mrs. Mac- 
Dowling, mother of his son's charmer. She 
was about four and thirty, her daughter 
being sixteen — you look surprised Siward, 
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but these Irish wooiea marry extremely 
young, not from any longing after the con- 
nubial state, bat it is neck-or-nothing with 
them ; they rarely have a provision made by 
their improvident parents, consequently 
seek one in a husband. There was a denoue- 
ment for you, Siward ; I pocketed my eleven 
hundred odd — Erin-go-bragh !" 

" And what has been the result to the 
Torsos ?" enquired Siward, apparently much 
amused. 

"Now that is thecreamof the business,'* re- 
plied Rowley: " seventeen years some months 
had elapsed since they bothmarried, when pass- 
ing through Norfolk (a benedict then myself, 
heigh ho !), I resolved to pay a visit to Torso 
Hall, as fine a residence as any in England, 
if but to see how the Saxon got on with his 
Irish wife ; and a happier pair never existed. 
I found Lady Torso a comely, warm-hearted, 
good-natured person ; aware of my wager 
with her husband, we became friends on the 
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first day. Torso introduced me to his three 
children by this, his second marriage, iassuring 
me that if the world was divided into twelve 
tribes, commanded by his sons and grand- 
sons, for his Celtic daughter-in-law had a 
large family, he would advise them all to 
marry Irishwomen." 

" So much for the Torsos," remarked 
Si ward ; " now, Rowley, for your other two 
men.'' 

" Nothing to record, merely two young 
fellows, coxcombs both, bet me to the tube 
of twenty-five pounds that they would not 
marry in Ireland, and both did ere two years 
had elapsed, so I pocketed the cash. But 
come, young sir, you are sly enough, want 
to evade the wager : come to the proof — will 
you, or will you not bet ?" 

" I take you," cried Siward, " but on equal 
terms, that is, I wager two hundred against 
two hundred that I shall not marry in Ireland ; 
but as to falling in love, there, or anywhere 
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else, I make no rule, no man can tell how 
oft he may love," continued Siward with a 
laugh ; " but even with the Torso bUss in 
my mind, I would shoot myself through the 
head rather than marry an Irish girl. Come, 
Rowley, in four years you pay me two hundred 
pounds, if I am not married to an Irish- 
woman." 

** Conditionally, that you hand me five on 
the day you are," was the reply. 

** Agreed," cried Siward: they shook hands, 
and Rowley entered the particulars in his 
betting book ; — observing as he did so, 

** You are an open-hearted, well- tempered 
fellow, Siward ; so, even though it may clash 
with my own interest, I'll give you a hint or 
two. Beware, while in the land of saints, 
how you deal with the lassies and the horses ; 
keep ever in view that the price of Irish 
ladies is Hymen ; if you had the person of 
Apollo, and the genius of Will Shakespeare, 
and made love with the boldness of Mac- 
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heath, the odds are five thousand to one you 
would not gain your point, except, as I have 
said, through the holy bands of matrimony ; 
for a husband is the high mark of these 
poor girls' ambition. To attain it, they call 
into requisition their natural graces of beauty, 
vivacity, good-nature, aided by acquired ac- 
compUshments ; but with all their appearance 
of carelessness and laisse aller manner, they 
are as knowing as sharpers, the rogues! 
amidst all their smiles, and dancing, and 
flirting, to lure us poor fellows out of our 
senses. As the girls with affected candour 
say, they succeed better with Englishmen or 
with Scotch, than with those of their own 
country, who are up to all their tricks, and 
are aware that beneath their assumed levity 
they are encased in an armour of coldness 
and prudence ; this is the secret of their self- 
reliance, and of the freedom permitted to 
them by their parents and guardians. So 
keep in mind, Siward, 
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' A husband they want, a hmband they crave ; 
If you won't be a hueband^ you may go to your 
yrave* 

Ha! ba! ha! ha!" 

" But I say old fellow/* enquired Siward, 
of Mr. Rowley, " how did you escape being 
mated in this land of saints and beauties?'' 

"Hereismy apology and my shield;" and 
Rowley shook up an empty purse, adding, 
" three times Cupid threw the lasso around 
my heart, and three times the fair ones laugh, 
ingly loosed the noose, with a gentle sigh from 
their fair throats — it never emanated from 
their hearts — and a playful assurance, that 
they loved me too sincerely to involve me — 
so devoted in love — in the desagremens of a 
Ufe of struggling poverty ; but as my pro- 
posal of marriage proved the generosity of 
my sentiments, they hoped I would continue 
their friend through life. And by-the-bye, 
Siward, one of them, Rosetta O'Cabir, or 
some such name^ moved me her knight — as 
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she gaily termed me — so cleverly, that the 
confounded jade made me a decoy bird to pin 
my Colonel, the Honourable Lapis Home- 
spun, for her — they were married ; my folly 
was too good a joke not to be told, the whole 
corps laughed at me, I could not stand the 
ridicule, therefore I left the militia. So 
ended my eleven years' apprenticeship in 
Ireland." 

" Rowley, if this be true," exclaimed Si- 
ward indignantly, " here, double the wager ; 
I feel that I shall quite dislike these Irish 
women, so cold and selfish." 

" No, my boy, a very good wager as it 
stands ; wait till you cross to the Emerald 
Isle. The heir of Castle Barnulph is worth 
the seeking, no harm in the attempt — the 
beauties will reason — so, hit or miss, they will 
smile on you. Oh, you young rogue 1 how 
I envy you all the fun before you in the 
Emerald Isle. Heigh ho 1 1 wish I was young 
again, to go and dispute the prize of beauty 
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with you." Sir Merton groaned ; Si ward 
laughed, observing, *' But, Rowley, I shall 
profit by your experience." 

" Fudge, boy ! Dame Experience never in- 
structs through others; she is a severe teacher, 
goads on to knowledge by sorrow and dis- 
appointment ; but never mind the hag these 
twenty years to come — amuse yourself, boy. 
Now, Siward, a word of the jockeys, the 
knowing ones. If you want to buy a horse 
or to sell one, go at once to a gentleman. 
There is not in Europe a more honourable or 
gentlemanlike fellow than your Irish 'squire, 
fuU of hospitality and good feeUng ; ^ but as 
you love me Hal,* keep clear of the Buck- 
eens ; ' half sirs,' the peasants call them, a 
low set, full of boldness and presumption, 
and low envy of their betters ; they are the 
lads that would trick you out of your money 
by throwing some unsound, old worn-out 
racer on you. Never mind their tooth mark, 
or unbroken knees, or clean limbs, or well- 
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jointed fetlock, or sound wind and limb ; the 
knowing knaves, they would make a jackass 
pass off for a hunter. Did they not twice take 
me in, when I thought myself the best judge 
of horses in the United Kingdom ? and the 
Buckeens, in place of being ashamed of their 
scheming, made the best joke in the world 
of my ignorance and their own cleverness ; 
indeed I call it swindling — and then to be 
laughed at — ^no one likes to be laughed at. 
Hah, you young rascal, you are laughing at 
me this moment!" shaking his wBip over 
Siward, who joined in the merriment. " Then 
adieu, old fellow, the Miss Rowleys are im- 
patiently calling me.*' 

Rowley then withdrew, singing out, 

^^ If a daughter you havCy she 8 the plague of 
your life ; 
No comfort youll have, though you bury your 
vnfer 

" Good morning, Mr. Rowley," haughtily 
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exclaimed Sir Merton ; taking Lady Merton 
by the hand, they retired. 

" The cross old frump/' muttered Row- 
ley, as in his jog trot he rode off to his farms ; 
** if but to vex him, I wish that Si ward may 
marry an Irish girl ; well, no blame to my 
girls for not winning him, they did their best 
— and women can do no more." 

A few days after this, Siward left the 
Castle ; but we love not to dwell upon parting 
scenes, ever sad, consequently shall not linger 
over Siward's from the Castle, and a circle to 
whom his gay, cheerful temper had endeared 
him. 

Sir Merton being particular relative to his 
son's outfit, accompanied him to London to 
arrange this mighty business of military array, 
in the selection of which he considered him- 
self a superior judge. It was admirable the 
self-possession with which Mary Aylsfort 
bade the Cornet farewell, considering that at 
the moment her heart bled with the bitter 
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pang of unrequited love. As to old Rowley, 
he accompanied Siward — the darling boy — 
some miles, positively embraced him at part- 
ing, and obtained a promise that Siward would 
write him a full account of his Irish ad- 
ventures. 

A few days in London, with Sir Merton's 
knowledge of all connected with military 
life, sufficed to conclude the young Cornet's 
preparations ; and then, without further 
delay, he bade adieu to his father, as he had 
received orders to lose no time in hastening 
to Ireland, to join his corps. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

SiWARD reached Cashel, his first quarters, 
towards the middle of Febaary, 18 — , where 
his troop were then staying. Although he 
happened to be the bearer of letters of in- 
troduction in his own person, Mr. Rowley 
had written to a friend of his, a Mr. Dick- 
son, to request that he would pay Siward 
every attention, representing him as being 
heir to one of the most ancient families 
and large estates in the north of England : 
added to this, Siward's grooms and horses 
had preceded him to Cashel, and to be 
owner of the chestnut and bay, at once re- 
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commended bim to the Tipperary 'Squires. 
So, before be had been many hours in the 
ancient city, he received an invitation to 
dinner to meet some of his brother officers, 
and accordingly went. 

Siward, who, with all his liberality, still 
had formed rather a low idea of the society 
he was likely to meet in the country parts 
of Ireland, was agreeably surprised, on the 
very first day that he dined out, to find 
that two or three noblemen of the highest 
class of their proud order, intimates and 
friends of the courtly monarch, George the 
Fourth, the Regent, were of the party ; and 
their lordships entered with downright glee 
into the badinage going •forward, playing 
off the witticisms with ready repartee, and 
seemed quite as much at home with the 
Tipperary 'Squires, as at Saint James's or 
Windsor. 

Old Rowley was right ; the Cornet was 
just the person to suit the Irish ; and ere 
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a week, he had been proffered the shooting 
and fishing of the whole neighbourhood ; and 
for coursing, Mr. Dickson's dogs — the best 
in Europe, of course — were at his com- 
mand. 

Then he had formed a friendship with 

Lieutenant McPlayter of the , a gay, 

dashing young Irishman, one of the very 
best specimens of his race, and he intro- 
duced Siward to some half-dozen of pretty, 
lively girls; and what with dinners, te^- 
parties, music, dancing, riding, fishing, flirt- 
ing with the smiling Hebes — and, as he oft 
remarked to McPlayter, finding safety in the 
multitude of charms, which, by teaching 
his fancy to rove, left his heart untouched — 
if all these amusements did not constitute 
a pleasant quarter — what does ? Thus four 
months glided on, unmarked by any event 
worthy of record, except the following, and 
which, insignificant as it appeared at the 
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period, subsequently led on to serious con- 
sequences. 

If Si ward was charmed with the Irish, his 
groom, a Northumbrian by birth, was not. 
Coming to Ireland with a very great opinion 
of his own "consequence, and in reverse a 
most profound contempt for the wildHirish, 
on every occasion he made a display of 
these sentiments, upholding his self-elected 
importance by rudeness, and which was 
brought into constant play by anger at see- 
ing his master, an English gentleman, seem 
so happy with these vulgar savages. Quick 
of observation, possessed of a keen percep- 
tion of the ridiculous and of ready satire; 
the grooms and boys who hovered round 
the hotel, some a description of sans culottes, 
found an excellent butt in Bob Hodge, the 
English gentleman of a groom, a fine man 
entirely ; and though as dull a boor as one 
could meet, Bob Hodge just guessed that 
the Irish blackguards, as he termed them. 
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turned him into constant ridicule, so be 
eschewed the whole race. 

About this time a low-born ganger, of the 
name of Searchall, was taking his rounds of 
recognitions, as he conceitedly called his 
espionage, in the neighbourhood of Cashel. 
To his other qualities Searchall united those 
of a jockey ; so, being much pleased with 
Siward's bay and chestnut, he stopped Bob 
Hodge, as he was exercising them, to en- 
quire particularly into the mode of treatment 
he adopted, all the while complimenting the 
groom. Unfortunately, Bob took the com- 
pliments for a satire, and sullenly repUed, 
" Go about your business, man ! you must 
know that the orses of the wild Hirish are 
not to be treated as the orses of a real En- 
glish gentleman like my master : that garran 
you ride just suits you." 

Searchall, one of the most violent, ill- 
conditioned fellows in the province, in 
place of being amused, flew into a passion, 
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and struck the groom several severe blows 
with his whip. Glad of an excuse, Bob Hodge 
gave up his place, rejoiced at escaping from 
the set of the wild Hirish ; and Siward, with 
his love of EngUsh law and good order, 
despising McPlayter's advice to make a joke 
of the matter, had the ganger prosecuted for 
an assault. Of course Searchall was cast, 
severely rebuked, and would have lost his 
appointment in the excise, only for his 
known cleverness, which rendered him a use- 
ful though vicious member of the revenue. 
Thus Siward unconsciously raised to himself 
a vindictive, dangerous enemy. 

Siward had been sent to Cahir for some 
days : on the one after his return, he rode 
out, as was his custom, with Lieutenant 
McPlayter. The afternoon being particularly 
fine, having spent some hours at Thomas- 
town, the Lieutenant proposed ascending 
some elevation on the Dundrum mountains, 
it commanding a very extensive view. 
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They had not ridden far, when they were 
attracted by seeing a vast crowd, and on 
reaching the spot beheld a scene of Irish 
lawlessness. A private still had been dis- 
covered. 

Just at the base of one of the mountains 
was a glen, and in its centre Nature had 
formed a cavern : to its left rose a tnmulus, 
to which tradition gave interest, by terming 
it a fairy hill; the scene of the good people's 
nocturnal revels. Now it appeared that a 
man of the name of Teague Duinne, a lime- 
burner, had discovered the cavern, and saw 
its natural capabilities for a private still ; 
and he understood the whole process of dis- 
tillation, having for ten years been employed 
in a distillery at Cork. 

There was no fear of discovery ; for the 
neighbours were so much afraid of offending 
the fairies by intruding on their retirement, 
that they would go miles out of their way, 
rather than vex the good people, so revengeful 
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in their anger. And thus, for years, Teague's 
illicit distillation proceeded. 

Nothing could elude the gauger, Searchall ; 
but then he was a villain of the first water, 
and not only overlooked, but encouraged 
illicit acts, while he was well paid. The 
bribes to him leaving little profit to the ag- 
gressor, from want, or from fear, or from 
recklessness — for Teague was a half savage, 
— he had not only for the last year not bribed 
Searchall, but swore that if the ganger 
peached of the still, he would show him 
up as an accomplice. But the ferocious 
peasant was a very unequal antagonist 
against the experienced, artful revenue offi- 
cer. Searchall denounced the still, and stated 
that he had only then discovered it. 

Just as the young officers reached the 
spot, business had commenced. The brush- 
wood, which had been ingeniously contrived 
at once to disguise the mouth of the cavern, 
and still to allow easy admission, had been 
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removed ; and a magistrate^ with some half- 
dozen police, descended into the vault below. 
It was very extensive, contained two stills 
with their apparatus, and five distillers were 
at work. Searchall had descended with the 
police, and his eyes twinkled with delight, as 
he rapidly calculated the profits he could 
secure to himself. 

Caught like so many rats in a trap, the 
distillers, whose whole means of existence 
were involved, with a look of despair rushed 
to the northern corner, where they had de- 
posited some arms. Then a horrible scuffle 
ensued : overpowered by numbers, the dis- 
tillers fired. Two of the police were wound- 
ed ; the magistrate and Searchall jostling 
each other, bounded up the ladder and es- 
caped. The police returned the fire, and 
one of the men was shot dead ; then the 
police, bearing their wounded comrades, 
rushed up the ladder. Shots were fired, 
but they caused no injury, and a ring was 
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formed round the cavern, to seize any of 
the distillers who attempted to escape, until 
a stronger force went down to secure these 
desperate men. 

Their only chance was to quit the cavern. 
They had no ammunition to defend them- 
selves; Teague's pistols were loaded, that 
was all. The two first of the distillers who 
reached the mouth of the cavern were se- 
cured and handcuffed ; thenTeague's shaggy 
head was seen rising ; he was a man of Her- 
culean strength and indomitable fierceness ; 
in each hand he held a horse pistol, his fin- 
gers on the triggers. He looked like a bull 
at bait. Involuntarily the guard drew back. 
Teague with a bound cleared the cavern. 
The crowd, with yells of triumph, opened a 
passage quick as lightning ; he soon disap- 
peared, amidst the fastnesses of the moun- 
tains, with every passage of which he was 
acquainted. It was a truly Irish scene, as 
all the interest was for the criminal. 
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On the instant^ Searchall, seeing Siward 
speaking to some gentleman, who^ like him- 
self, had been attracted by the scene^ in a 
pert tone of familiarity reaching out his 
hand, exclaimed, — " Good fun this, Mr. Bar- 
nulph ; I am very glad to see you. Will 
you accompany me into the cavern ? — you 
English should see Irish sport." 

Not deigning to answer a low, vulgar 
fellow, Siward scornfully turned oflf, and by 
chance entered a path that formerly had 
been the bed of a rivulet. It was very 
rough, full of loose pebbles and mud; to 
the right it suddenly verged down to a dan- 
gerous, steep precipice, but. on the left lay a 
broad and verdant belt of land, enamelled 
with wild flowers and fringed by a range of 
variegated hollows. Ere the Cornet had ad- 
vanced half-way, he perceived a shaggy head 
peep cautiously out of a clump of yellow 
broom and furze. On the instant Searchall, 
of whose propinquity he had not been aware, 
screamed out — 
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** I say, Cornet Barnulph ! I entreat of 
you, — nay, I command you, as one of his 
Majesty's oflSicers — to put your horse to its 
paces, and assist me to catch that rascal ; 
he shall not escape now !" and he pointed 
to the cluster of broom. 

" Fellow ! you presume ; forget yourself," 
indignantly replied Siward, giving his horse 
a sudden jerk, to turn. Taken by surprize, 
the animal kicked up his hind legs, and the 
ganger was bespattered with the loose mud. 
It was not intended, but right well pleased 
was the Cornet at Searchall's discomfiture. 

No time then to resent the insult; for 
once more the head and shoulders of Teague 
appeared to view ; probably the ill-fated man 
did not see his pursuer, or level ground 
might for the moment unavoidably expose 
his person. The distance seemed too long 
for a gun-shot to reach him ; so thought Si- 
ward, who began to feel an interest in his 
escape, and was trying to compute the dis- 
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tance, when he felt a weight as if of an arm 
on his right shoulder — the next instant, a 
shot whizzed so close by his ear that for a 
time he was stunned ; there was a struggle, 
the chestnut seemed sliding down the preci- 
pice — a powerful hand tugged at the bridle, 
and dragged it forward to a sure footing on 
the green sward, while McPlayter in a loud 
voice exclaimed, — " By heavens! that Search- 
all is the prince of rascals ! if I had a pistol 
I would shoot the villain dead, though the 
next hour they hung me out on the highest 
pinnacle of the rock of Cashel, for the noble 
deed ; for would it not be noble to rid the 
eartli of such a monster of iniquity !" AU 
this had occurred within a few minutes. 

Recovered from the sudden shock, Siward 
demanded an explanation from McPlayter. 

" Why, Barnulpb, no wonder you are con- 
fused,*' he replied. " Well, then, as I rode 
to join you, I beheld that rascally ganger 
lean over you, to fire at one of these unfor* 
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tunate wretches, detected at their illicit 
work ; then he dashed by you, and as I live, 
I think he gave the steed a whip, to urge it 
down the precipice ; being stunned, you had 
no command of your horse ; but you are 
such a famous rider, that, instinctively, your 
knees pressed in, and you kept your seat ; 
and I had just time to catch the bridle and 
drag you up — or Sir Merton's heir, and the 
chestnut, ere now, had been but clods of the 
valley/' 

** And where is the villain now ?" demand- 
ed Siward, passionately. 

'^ He is retiring towards the cavern. I 
see," cried McPlayter, pointing in that 
direction; ''let us meet him ; and if I do 
not horse-whip the rascal, to the risk of his 
life, never call me friend again." 

" No," replied Siward, " I shall seek ample 
justice." He paused, for a dreadful yell 
from numerous voices burst on their ears, 
and in that direction the heavens became 
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illaminated with a lambent flame, which, 
rising in a pyramidical form, was reflected 
back by the sparkling waters of the rapid 
stream. The flame shed a strange flick- 
ering light around ; through it appeared 
several women, bearing a corpse in their 
arms, and uttering a fearful death-howl — 
told back by a hundred echoes. The effect 
seemed supernatural, from the fantastic light 
and shadows thrown out by the streaming 
fire. The body was that of the distiller, 
who had been shot in the cavern ; he was a 
youth of twenty, much loved by his own 
grade. 

It appeared that, in the frenzy of grief 
and intoxication at seeing their treasure 
seized, and Con Nielly murdered (so the 
rabble termed it), and Teague, their chief, 
fired at, the mob resolved on revenge, 
and rushed into the cavern. The women 
tenderly secured theSbody ; the men dashed 
out the heads of the casks, broke the jars 
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and bottles — filling the place with the 
whiskey, to which they set fire ; when, ter- 
rified at the encircling, hissing flame^ they 
made a rush to escape ; then arose the most 
terrible confusion. 

" Let us leave this confusion," exclaimed 
Siward. 

**Time for us," answered McPlayter; 
** half these wretched men are drunk. The 
fumes were sufficient ; but, no doubt the 
Paddies, ere spilling the liquor, helped them- 
selves freely. It is the fiercest, most re- 
volting scene I have ever witnessed." 

They had not proceeded half a quarter of 
a mile, when a desperate-looking ruffian, with 
a great bludgeon, made a blow at Siward's 
horse, which, full of spirits, kicked and 
plunged. 

*' How is this ? what can it mean ?" cried 
McPlayter, in alarm, addressing the man, 
who, after striking the ftlow, bounded up a 
fence, to escape being kicked by the horse, 
or seized by the officers. 
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*' It means," replied the ruffian, " that I 
will be revenged on that Sassanach soldier, 
and heretic, for firing at Teague Duinne, 
and leaving him wounded to death. Did we 
not all swear, that whoever fired at Teague 
might order his coffin ? — ^and it was worse in 
a stranger ; but, surely, as I always hear 
tell, the English is our enemy ; what right 
had the Sassanach to interfere in what was 
no concern of his ? But, no matter, let 
him order his coffin." Seeing McPlayter 
spring forward with his riding-whip, the man 
darted off. 

** He is not worth following, the drunken 
rascal," thought McPlayter, joining Siward, 
who had just tranquillized his honse. 

On talking over this ruffianly attack. Si- 
ward carelessly remarked, " Perhaps the poor 
wretches fancied that it was I who fired at 
this Teague, as they call him ; for Searchall 
rested the gun on my shoulder." 

' If the report goes round among these 
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desperate men, that it was you who fired at 
this Duinne, it may prove more serious than 
you imagine," said McPlayter. ** Now, 
Barnulph, let us hurry back ; you know we 
sup at Dickson's — a dance, to wit — and we 
must not disappoint the lassies." 
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CHAPTER III. 

The next few days werefiiU of excitement 
in Cashel and its neighbourhood. Siward 
received no less than two anonymous threats, 
written on soiled pieces of coarse paper, on 
which were sketched coffins, and kind orders 
to prepare for death ; also one or two magis- 
trates received friendly hints that Cornet 
Siward Barnulph's life was in danger ; the 
coward Searchall having reported that it was 
the Cornet who had fired at Teague. The 
wretched man had been tracked to his cabin 
by drops of blood, where he died in con- 
sequence of excitement, and grief for the loss 
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of his still, and weakness from the loss of 
blood. 

Some of the gentlemen strenuously ad- 
vised Siward to remove to Templemore, the 
head quarters of the depot ; but he scoflfed at 
the idea of feai:, and so the matter ended for 
the time being. 

It was on a Wednesday evening that the 
still had been seized ; and the Friday after, 
Siward, and a large party, dined with a gentle- 
man in the neighbourhood. The wine was 
excellent, and circulated freely, so, though 
not his custom, Siward, won on by the reign- 
ing conviviality, became intoxicated ; not 
quite so much as most of the company, who 
must have lost all consciousness of what they 
were about ; for upon Siward boasting that 
neither by day nor by night would he be afraid 
to venture out unarmed, for the threats of a 
few drunken peasants, they madly laid a wager 
that he would not walk that fine moonUght 
night as far as the Abbey of Athassal, nearly 
three miles off, by himself. 
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Siward wagered that he would, he neither 
feared the living nor the dead ; so off he went, 
staggering and stumbUng. However, the 
champagne he had drank too freely, soon 
evaporated in the soft night summer air, and 
he became conscious of his indiscretion. By 
this the moon had sunk behind the dark, 
heavy clouds, the night had set in gloomily, 
the silence only broken by the murmuring 
of the river ; where he was Siward knew not, 
had no idea how to return to the mad set of 
revellers, who had hurried him off into the 
midst of certain danger. 

Just then, at a short distance, he per- 
ceived a light, and joyfully he greeted it as a 
beacon to direct his course ; and quick as 
an unknown path permitted, advanced to- 
wards it, and found it issued from a cabin, 
or rather farm house, which stood on a slight 
elevation. 

The Cornet knocked several times — no 
answer ; so, seeing the cord of a latch hang 
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invitingly down, he pulled it, and the door 
flew open. 

" No stores beneath the humble thatch 
Required a master's careT 

The room that he entered was a large 
kitchen, some thirty feet long, and not ill 
proportioned. At either side of the wide 
projecting chimney was a deep recess; in 
these were placed deal tables, covered with 
jacks, porringers, bowls, glasses, pipes, jugs, 
evidently a carousal was to be held, and 
several kettles were hissing and steaming on 
the peat fire. A moment showed all these to 
Siward ; but he scarcely noticed them, so in- 
tently was he gazing on a corpse, whfch, in 
its grave-clothes, lay stretched on a bed, 
covered with a white counterpane. Every 
attention had been paid to set ofif the lifeless 
mass, and the body was decked with every 
attention to neatness and efifect, such as in 
its life-time it had never experienced. 
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The defunct must have been upwards of 
six feet, the outline of his features were finely 
cut, ^nd shaded by a profusion of auburn 
hair, intermingled with grey ; but, indepen- 
dent of the rigidity of death, the expression 
was sad, stem, unrelenting. Above the head 
was a coarsely painted picture of the Virgin, 
clad in scarlet and green, a tawdry sixpenay 
print, and next to it was a coloured delf 
crucifixion, with a small reservoir attached for 
holy water. These symbols of the poor man's 
faith, and the evidence of the friendly hands 
which had paid tribute to the lifeless remains 
of the humble peasant, lent interest to the 
gloomy scene ; but a more powerful emotion 
agitated Siward Barnulph, as he reflected that 
this must be the ill-fated Teague Duinne ; and 
the fearful fact — that he had in wild frohc 
thrown himself into one of the strongholds 
of the savage race who had vowed his death 
— ^fell heavily on his heart ; so flush with 
life, and endowed with all to render existence 
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valuable^ and to think that ere an hour he 
might be cold and silent as that poor corpse. 
Better, at all events, quit the house. 

He moved towards the door, which on 
entering he had unconsciously closed, but 
paused as his quick ear discovered footsteps 
approaching in the opposite direction ; he 
had scarcely time to conceal himself behind 
a shawl, hung up to keep the wind from 
flickering and wasting four mould candles 
placed on a table by the bed, when a narrow 
door near the upper recess flew open, and a 
female, muffled in a bright crimson large 
hooded cloak, hastily approached, and sinking 
on her knees by the couch, for some mo- 
ments seemed absorbed in prayer ; then rising, 
she loosened the mantle, which^ carelessly 
tied round her neck, fell back, exposing a 
form and head of the most exquisite beauty 
to view; dipping her fingers in the blessed 
water, she made the sign of the cross on her 
forehead, after which, with folded arms, she 
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remained steadily contemplating the body. 
A sigh escaped, but no other sign of emotion 
was betrayed, and from her still attitude, and 
the profound silence which reigned in that 
chamber of the dead, it scarcely required an 
eflfort of fancy to suppose that it was a visitant 
from another and more gifted sphere, who 
now hung over the corpse. 

It was Ellen Duinne, upon whom Siward 
Barnulph, with suppressed breathing — ap- 
prehensive that the least movement might 
alarm the object of his unbounded admira- 
tion — now, with throbbing heart, gazed : 
scarcely could the impassioned youth resist 
the strong impulse to rush forward and fall 
at the feet of this incomparable beauty. 

Ellen Duinne — she might he about eigh- 
teen — was above the middle size, and her 
form, though slight, was rounded into sym- 
metry, so full and elastic, graceful in each 
movement, and such small dimpled hands and 
pretty feet ; a quantity of hair of raven black- 
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ness was tightly twisted over the left car, 
then drawn in a straight band across the 
forehead, something in turban style, its folds 
looked. Few could adopt this fashion, 
but it was adapted to the finely-formed head 
and throat of Ellen ; the folds of the crimson 
mantle over her plain white dress gave the 
effect of the draperies seen in the pictures 
of some of the old masters. Howevet, in 
its happiest inspiration, Genius never de- 
picted such perfection of form and face, en- 
lightened by high intellect, as that of Ellen 
Duione, on her first introduction to Siward 
Barnulph. 

For some time both remained in the at- 
titudes just described, Ellen leaning con- 
templatively over the lifeless form — Siward 
peeping at her from behind the shawl, which, 
loosened by his grasp, fell to the ground 
with a light noise, that, amidst the silence 
of death, seemed tremendous. The girl 
started, uttered a low cry, and looking for- 
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ward with a mixture of terror and surprise, 
beheld Barnulph ; his fine countenance 
flushed with emotion, his fair waving locks 
falling in graceful negligence over his high 
forehead. Advancing with emotion, he 
would have offered some apology for his 
intrusion ; but, observing his uniform, with 
sternness, more than could have been ex- 
pected from one so young and lovely^ point- 
ing to the body, she exclaimed, — 

** Soldier I the unhappy man is beyond 
your power; you have murdered him'' — 
(tears started to her eyes) — " and yet his 
crime was venial." 

Siward's conjectures then had been cor- 
rect ; the lifeless form was Teague Duinne's. 

Concluding that the girl alluded indi- 
vidually to himself as the cause of his death, 
he rapidly explained that the deed had been 
executed by Searchall, the ganger. 

" Nay, Captain," replied Ellen, timidly 
approaching, and raising her eyes to his. 
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He started, looked intently into them> till, 
covered with blushes, her head sunk on her 
bosom. 

*' Good heaven !" he exclaimed, passing 
his hand across his forehead, '^ does my 
reason fail,'' — he shuddered — " thus to 
evoke the spirit of the departed? Those 
beautiful eyes, with their soft imploring ex- 
pression, are the very same impressed on my 
mind from childhood, as belonging exclu- 
sively to my infant, ill-fated bride. I have 
become the very fool of fancy." 

As these thoughts flitted across his 
troubled mind, he said, '' Excuse me ; you 
were going to speak." 

" Yes, your honour," she replied, with a 
low graceful curtsey ; " until your expla- 
nation^ I was not aware that personally you 
had been involved in this sad business. I 
heard, indeed, that some officer of Dragoons 
had wantonly fired at poor Teague, and 
many a dark oath has been sworn to avenge 
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him, by the murder of— of — of — you, cap- 
tain — if, as you say, you are the one 
suspected. Oh ! blessed Virgin, protect 
him from such ill !" she muttered ; low as 
were the accents, they reached her impas- 
sioned admirer. 

" Say," he cried, with an air at once 
gallant and serious, '' that you, fair girl, do 
not believe the false report ? and I fear not 
as to the rest/' 

'* I could not," she answered with perfect 
simplicity, "think ill of one with your 
countenance ; but, alas ! what avails my 
opinion ? soon, very soon, the men who 
have vowed your destruction will be here." 
She pointed to the tables. " Not a moment 
then to be lost! fly, Captain, fly! and 
observe, the party come from the village of 
Golden, where they went to summon the 
keeners, and to get pipes, spirits, and — and 
— ^the coffin." 

** And leave you here alone with the dead ? 
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— impossible ; sooner would I brave every 
danger." 

" Oh ! think not of me ! These wild, half- 
savage men would not ii^ure me. Away, 
Captain, away ! Oh ! your honour ! a few 
moments and it may be too late !" 

*' When may I again hope to see you?" 
he said, tenderly, taking her hand. 

In blushing confusion she withdrew it: 
then whispered, " Captain, move not." 
Looking out of the miserable window for a 
few moments, she returned, and in low ac- 
cents exclaimed, *' They are coming ; in less 
than fifteen minutes, they will be here." She 
trembled, turned pale, and crossed herself. 

'' Calm these terrors," he said, soothingly, 
** I have no fear for myself; I am ready to 
brave the ruffian crew." 

" Then, sir," she cried, with animation, 
'' have pity on the ruffians, as you term them, 
and stain not their souls more deeply by 
murder. Say, stranger, say, that for this 
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night you will be guided by me— for my 
safety, as well as yours, is now involved.'' 

" Oh, yes, and for ever," he replied, pas- 
sionately; — then permitting her to hurry him 
into a sort of store room, formerly erected 
to fodder a cow, but then appropriated for 
holding sacks of barley, of malt, and the 
miscellaneous articles used in a distillery. 

Tremulous with haste and terror, Ellen 
took down a large bag, exclaiming, " Cap- 
tain, be quick ! put your boots and jacket 
into this, then throw on these clothes ; pull 
the hat," she continued, " over your head, 
and if you hear any person enter, lie down 
as if drunk, keeping your face to the ground. 
And now the saints of heaven guard over 
you ! The moment your dress is changed, 
extinguish the light, else it might be ob- 
served ; and remember, should discovery 
ensue, my life, as well as yours, will be for- 
feited ;" with these words, she retired, locking 
the door after her. 

Siward rapidly changed his dress. Draw- 
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ing the loose rateen trowsers over his own, 
he thea extinguished the light, — stooping 
near the crevice, hoping again to behold his 
beauty, as he mentally termed her. 

His view embraced the room. The bed, 
with its sad remains, lay at the right, the 
tables and yawning chimney at the left ; near 
the latter sat Ellen, muffled up in the 
crimson mantle, her head recUned against 
the projecting wall ; she was evidently af- 
fecting sleep. Ellen was correct in saying 
there was no time to lose, for within a few 
seconds the apartment was crowded by a 
band of tall, ferocious-looking men, each 
bearing a shilelagh — formidable weapons — 
in their hands. With the men were several 
women, young and old, all dressed in their 
holiday attire ; a few of these brought their 
young children with them. One and all ad- 
vanced, but not in numbers, to gaze at the 
corpse, over which they spoke vehemently, 
and with much gesticulation ; but the Ian- 
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guage being Irish, it was incomprehensible 
to Siward; he saw enough, however, to 
assure him of the danger of discovery, and 
to awaken curiosity in the passing scene. 

Ellen had disappeared ; preparations for 
carousal proceeded; large jugs of punch 
and egg-flip were being prepared; some 
tea, too, was in readiness, tl^en a large 
roll of tobacco appeared ; forms that had 
been hidden under the tables were drawn 
forth ; after a time, an odd-looking man, 
with a fiddle-case on his back entered, 
and was kindly met ; subsequently, a bUnd 
piper was led in by a youth, who carried the 
pipes; evidently the piper was the most 
distinguished guest, for the best place was 
allotted to him : and as the night-air was 
chill, a glass of whiskey, as a tilly to the 
coming revel, presented. 

The company seated themselves; some, 
for want of room, squatting on the ground ; 
these were mostly women — the men un- 
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gallantly enough taking possession of the 
forms. On the instant, four crones entered, 
their heads covered with snow-white kerchiefs, 
which, drawn under their chins, were tied 
behind ; their cloaks were blue. These 
women were the caoniers, or keeners, ap- 
pointed to set up the uUaloo over the dead 
— and with much solemnity they took their 
places, — two at the head, two at the feet, of 
the deceased ; one of those situated at the 
head commenced a stanza, followed by the 
three other keeners, till the chamber was 
filled with the most doleful sounds of lamen- 
tation, accompanied by the wringing of hands 
and other gestures of despair. 

This scene, so far, did not revolt Siward, 
whose earliest recollections were associated 
to Eastern habits, which assimilated, in 
many respects, to those of Ireland, more 
especially as connected with the departed. 
But, as the night advanced, a scene of brutal 
intoxication, very revolting to his feelings, 
ensued. 
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Self-reproach, exhaustion, more power- 
ful still, the effluvium of the whiskey, threw 
Siward into a gloomy sleep. Occasionally 
through it he distinguished the wild music 
of the pipers intermingling with the notes 
of the fiddle, accompanied by dissonant 
voices. 

The shrill clarion of an early cock was 
unheard by the revellers over the dead, for 
all slept save Ellen Duinne, who, with an 
interest whose force and origin she suspected 
not, watched for an opportunity to release 
her captive. 

During the revel, so disgusting to her 
finer nature, wrapped in her mantle, she had 
spent the hours on a rude seat outside the 
house ; but with the chill of the rising morn- 
ing, perceiving that the rude bacchanals 
slept soundly, she summoned Lochar, a crip- 
ple, who through gratitude obeyed her 
every command, and silently entered the 
closet where the Cornet lay. A smile 
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hovered round her lovely mouth at the ex- 
cellence of the disguise : kneeling by his 
side, she pressed her hand on his lips, to 
prevent utterance, then gently whispered, — 

" Captain, rise ! the time for escape has 
arrived : we must be quick, and silent." 

He started up ; she motioned silence, and 
they passed through the apartment where 
his savage foes lay asleep, while the cripple 
followed, bearing the bag with Si ward's 
clothes. They walked on for some time 
rapidly, in the subdued light of the cold 
gray morning. Once or twice Siward ad- 
dressed his exquisitely beautiful companion ; 
her gentleness, her blushes, her dimpled 
smiles, all lovely as they were, he scarcely 
noticed, so engrossed was he with her pecu- 
liar eyes, and the recollections of Neno 
which they awakened. On reaching the 
ruins, he retired with Lochar to resume 
his own dress, and walked to a small stream 
to bathe his face and hands, after the desa- 
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gremens of the past night in the store room 
of Teague Duinne. 

His toilet made, he found iJllen tying up 
with the long grass a bouquet of wild flowers 
she had collected and arranged with ex- 
quisite taste : blushing with a graceful 
curtsey, she handed it to him. He would 
have grasped her hand, but she withdrew 
it hastily, and with an air of reserve. 

" Noble girl ! I solemnly entreat you," he 
exclaimed, passionately, " to acquaint me 
with your name, preserver as you have been 
of my life ; and oh ! in mercy say when 
may I again hope to see you ? Angel of 
light, of beauty, answer me." 

Little accusomed to such language, she 
stood erect and proud as if a coronet graced 
her brows, then mildly said, — " Excuse me, 
Captain, but my name is of no consequence ; 
probably we shall never again meet — our 
paths in life are different ; but I have a re- 
quest to make." 

F 2 
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'* Oh ! name it, though it were my life," 
he interrupted. 

She smiled at his vehemence, and calmly 
then said, — 

" I request that you never reveal the ad- 
venture of last night to any person — I make 
no exception : it would draw down upon me 
the anger of my friends, and most probably 
endanger my life. Captain, do you pro- 
mise ?" She looked imploringly. 

*' Oh ! yes, yes ; but say we shall again 
soon meet : I have much to say ; forgive me, 
but—" 

She started, for borne on the wind came 
the sad wail for the dead ; and Lochar, ad- 
vancing, called out, — 

"Ellen, agra, we shall be late for the 
funeral." 

'' Adieu, Captain ! the saints guard over 
you ;" and then, fleet as a fawn, Ellen darted 
off. 

Lochar picked up the peasant's clothes. 
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and bowing and scraping his thanks for the 
Captain's generosity, followed, quick as his 
lameness permitted, the light-footed girl. 

'' She has not the manner of a low-born 
peasant," thought Siward. "Strange that 
her eyes should so resemble Neno's, poor 
Neno! — ^Wel], I must see this lovely girl 
again, — oh ! yes." 

He then hurried to his quarters, pladng 
the wild flowers in his bosom. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Teague Duinnb, the wild, uneducated 
Celt, whose death we have jast recorded, was 
the elder of three brothers ; his next brother 
Mike being sickly, and his right arm para- 
lysed, took to the learning, and arrived at 
the literary honour of being master of a 
hedge school ; so, as he argued, good came 
from evil, for had he been hale and strong, 
he would have been put to the spade a day- 
labourer for life. The third brother, Colpa, 
was adopted by his maternal uncle, and with 
him went to Spain to be educated as a priest. 
The friar was rich, tenderly he bred the highly- 
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endowed peasant boy , and spared no trouble or 
expense to fit him for the sacred profession, 
and for a society far beyond his brother serfs. 

An only sister, Norry, had married a 
private soldier, an Englishman, and with him 
quitted her native land. 

* # # # # 

Fifteen years had elapsed since Norry had 
departed from Ireland, when — sadly altered 
in appearance, and miserably clad, sinking 
too under the weight of a child, who ap- 
peared between three and four years old, 
and which for the last six miles Norry had 
carried from one place to another on her back 
— on a cold November night, she entered 
Teague's humble home, entreating food and 
shelter for herself and child. It was readily 
and kindly granted; and next day all the 
neighbours came to welcome Norry back, 
and admire her beautiful child, of whom the 
poor woman was so fond, that while in her 
own person she was clad in the weeds of 
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poverty, the child was comfortably, nay, neat- 
ly, attired, and fresh and healthy in appear- 
ance. Of course all Norry's good friends 
and relations wished to have a full account 
of how Norry had spent the fifteen years of 
absence from her native land. She ad- 
mitted that she had been unfortunate in her 
marriage, as her husband had a fearful tem- 
per ; but what else could she expect when she 
married an Englishman? — they had no hearts, 
those Englishers. Of three children, the 
one she had brought to Teague's alone sur- 
vived. Well, her husband was dead, no great 
grief there ! but as the dead could not stand 
up and take their own parts, why she would 
not speak ill of him, and praise she could 
not give — for she hated lies — " so it comes to 
this conclusion,'* said Norry, with a groan ; 
" I'll not speak of the man at all, at all, dead 
or alive I" 

* * # # # 

Teague, during his drunken hours, which 
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had become more frequent, was so savage to 
Ellen, that Norry sent her off to Mike 
Duinne's, master of the hedge-school, and a 
better scholar, or a purer or more elevated 
mind than Mike's, Oxford or old Trinity 
could not produce. The beauty, the gentle- 
ness, and tenderness to his health — so deli- 
cate — which Ellen displayed, attached the 
pedagogue to the little girl with strong affec- 
tion, and he resolved to endow her with his 
only possession, learning. Full of health, 
genius and enthusiasm, the little Ellen be- 
came, strange to say, ere she reached her 
twelfth year, a first-rate classical scholar — 
Homer and Virgil were her delight, and the 
midnight taper (a dipped tallow candle) oft 
found her in perfect ecstacies of pleasure, 
poring over the classic lore of by-gone ages. 
In other respects she was ignorant and 
wild as a fawn, racing through the meadow 
lands, or up the mountains, or fording the 
river, with Mike's scholars, boys and girls. 
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Accustomed to act as servant to several 
of the officers* wives, Norry had acquired 
some ideas as to propriety and feminine 
reserve ; and her disapprobation of the man- 
ner Ellen was permitted to go wild through 
the country, seriously grieved her. But 
there was no alternative, Teague yf^ such a 
savage, and he had also ever disliked Ellen, 
probably from a vague suspicion that she was 
illegitimate ; and that fact would grant him 
an excuse to treat the child harshly. 

Then Mike loved Ellen so much that he 
could admit of no fault in her conduct ; be- 
sides, if not running about, the child would 
be shut up in the unhealthy air of a cabin, to 
lose her bright health. But the Virgin, to 
whom the child belonged, had an eye over 
her — and, when least expected, a friend arose, 
who altered the habits of her wild life. 

From a variety of circumstances, interest- 
ing in their details^ but which we pass over 
as being irrelevant to our tale, Colpa Duinne 
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was appointed to a parish in the neighbour- 
hood of Golden ; and never did the exaltation 
of a peer or commoner to the premiership 
of England, cause a greater sensation of 
surprise, jealousy, envy, pleasure, hope, &c, 
&c. &c. It is but narrowing or widening a 
circle — human nature is the same in all de« 
grees, though shaded from view by circum* 
stances. On Colpa's arrival, these varied 
petty passions for a time resolved into sur- 
prise at the highly-polished gentleman, 
whom education and society had formed and 
fashioned out of the peasant boy. 

As a scholar at St. Omer's, his first col- 
lege, Fr^re Colpa (so he was termed) became 
remarkable for learning, strict morality, and 
devotion to the Romish faith. Subsequently, 
from his admitted talents^ he had been re- 
ceived into the Jesuits* college in Oviedo, as 
a brother of Jesus, and subsequently was 
exalted to the position of confessor to some 
of the royal family of Louis XVI. After 
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the execution of that ill-fated monarch, Col- 
pa's fortune declined ; but it belongs not to 
our object to follow up the vicissitudes of 
his chequered life. Misfortune alone could, 
after a lapse of years, have sent one so en- 
dowed and accomplished, to preside in a poor 
parish, over a savage, prejudiced race : still, 
until then he was unconnected with the 
events of our tale. 

The Jesuit, like his brother Mike, had 
very delicate health. When about six months 
in his Irish parish, one evening, on his return 
home, he perceived that a storm from the 
west was coming on ; to avoid it, he attempted 
to cross the river Suir, where he understood 
it was fordable, so he plunged in his horse, 
impatient to reach home ; but unfortunately 
he had dashed in some few yards below the 
ford, and to increase his danger, the storm 
burst over his head ; constitutionally nervous, 
a bad horseman, his trembling hands were 
unequal to assist the struggling steed— -death 
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— inmiediate death, seemed inevitable. At 
that awful moment, prayer faltering on his 
quiveiing lips, a soft voice rose from the 
water, exclaiming, '' Och ! your honour's 
reverence ! it's drowned well all be, if your 
reverence does not take heart, for the strength 
to pull the steed is not in me. But, your 
honour's reverence, pluck up the courage, 
do, avoumeen, and jump down to the left — 
be sure to the left, or there will be an end 
of you. Jump down, your reverence ! never 
think of me ; if the worse comes to the worse, 
I can swim; quick, quick, quick, I say."« 

Impulsively the priest jumped down ; he 
had loosed his feet from the stirrups ere 
entering the river ; he staggered, but was held 
up by the little girl, Ellen. She drew Fr^re 
Colpa to a range of stones, then the soft 
voice cheerily exclaimed, ''Blessed be the 
saints, we are safe ! but I got a great ducking. 
A long step here, your reverence — ^follow 
my footsteps, there is light enough — and the 
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rain has swept off to the mountains : now on 
this stone — only two steps more, we are on 
the margin of the river. Oh ! it's aU over ; 
your reverence is standing sure enough on 
the hank." She fell on her knees in an 
ecstacy of joy, tears poured down her glow- 
ing cheeks from emotion, she uttered almost 
wildly (for her nerves were terribly shaken 
by the effort of her noble mind) a thanks- 
giving to the God of mercy ; then in a voice 
sweet, clear, soft, rich as that of a thrush 
wooing its mate, sung a hymn to the Virgin. 
The whole, to the Jesuit, bore the semblance 
of enchantment. 

Ellen's hymn over, she rose, and clapping 
her hands, exclaimed, '' Lochar has secured 
your honour's horse." On the instant, a 
bright-looking '^boy trotted up the mare. 
" Thanks," said Colpa, handing him a couple 
of shillings. 

" And who are you," demanded the 
Jesuit, laying his hand on the child's drip- 
ping head, '^ who, like some angel of heaven, 
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have saved me a sinner, dying, unconfessed, 
unanointed ? But, good child, you ran a 
great risk — you might have perished in the 
water; poor young thing! to have such 
courage." 

" And much matter, your reverence," re- 
plied Ellen, casting a look of scorn over her 
own form, in tattered rags, then clinging to 
her, being saturated with wet ; *' what matter, 
whether a brat Uke me was drowned or 
not, in comparison to a holy priest like 
your honour ?" She crossed herself. 

Colpa shivered from cold ; still, in hur- 
ried accents, he said, " Where do you come 
from, good child ? Assist me, I am ill — 
perished, — scarcely able to mount." 

** From my uncle's, Mike Duinne, to be 
sure, your reverence. Arrah! sure Norry 
is my mother. I have no father, because he 
is dead, and because Teague beat me too 
hard. Och ! he is powerful strong. Oh ! 
your reverence, I dote on Mike, he is gentle 
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as a lamb, and such an elegant scholar ; but, 
as I was saying, my mother sent me to live 
with Mike, and so I am very happy, en- 
tirely/' She looked at her tattered garments, 
blushed, and, as if answering some question 
or suggestion of her mind, remarked, " I 
am used to no better — poverty is natural to 
me. 

" Let me see you to-morrow, good child ; 
tell Norry to bring you to my house." The 
priest then trotted off, and Ellen flew, quick 
^ his steed could trot, to tell her mother 
(Norry) how queer she saved the priest from 
being drowned — all because he did not know 
where the ford lay, and she did. 

Norry was in dehght ; night and day, since 
Colpa's arrival, she had studied to bring 
this introduction about : had made several 
attempts to take Ellen to Fr^re Colpa's, but 
the cold, stern Jesuit had contemptuously 
rejected the advance; and here, now the 
blessed Virgin, merely by half drowning the 
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priest, had settled the whole business ; so 
Norry and Mike put their pence together to 
buy a decent frock, and a pair of shoes and 
stockings, for Ellen — when, to their joy and 
surprise, Teague added a gold guinea. 

Norry did not want for taste ; nor, when 
her feeUngs were interested, for industry 
(else she was indolent and idle) ; then she was 
full of stratagems. For three nights Norry 
sat up preparing the finery to set off her 
darUng, whom, of a truth, she tenderly 
loved ; nay, more, sympathized, with a sen- 
timent that seemed beyond her position or 
education, in the child's peculiar fate. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Jesuit's residence, though unpre- 
tending, was comfortable and picturesque — 
being a slated, well-built house ; standing 
on an elevated site, it commanded to the 
front an extensive and varied view. The 
river Suir, little more than half a mile distant, 
flowed at the base of the elevation ; and 
on its banks rose the venerable and wide- 
spreading ruins of the abbey of Athassal, 
while in the rear was seen the high moun- 
tain range of the Galties. 

In front of the house were three windows, 
and at either side of the hall, which was 
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narrow, were apartments of about sixteen 
feet square ; that to the right was the par- 
lour, off which there was a well-sized closet. 
To the left of the hall was the kitchen, and 
over these were rudely-finished garrets. 
Still, in comparison to Teague Duinne's 
cabin, or Mike's school-room, it appeared 
neat, nay, fine, to the peasant child : for there 
were tables of oak, and six heavy leather 
chairs, and a beautiful walnut desk, in Frfere 
Colpa's parlour, — and shelves for books — so 
well filled ; and over the mantel-piece was a 
chef-d'ceuvre of one of the ancient masters, 
representing the martrydom of St. Stephen, 
and on the opposite wall hung a painting by 
Murillo: — it was Tantalus; from whose 
burning thirst the limpid, plentiful waters 
ever glided away.. 

In describing the priest's house, I must 
not forget that underneath was a long 
narrow passage, opening, by ascending a few 
steps, to some meadow-ground at the back 
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of the house; and these fields led direct to 
the high road. From this passage branched 
off a large chamber ; what had been its ori- 
ginal uses none could determine : but an old 
woman, who performed the domestic ba- 
siness of the house, whispered to the neigh- 
bours that it was very queer, entirely, but 
his reverence never let her get a peep into 
that apartment ; but with his own hands 
she saw his reverence bring boxes and 
parcels, all from foreign parts, into it — then 
pile the empty boxes, &c. &c. in the passage. 
All this was wonderful, and shed the dis- 
tinction of a mystery over the otherwise 
humble residence. 

* # # # 

As being dedicated to the blessed Mary, 
Norry would gladly have always dressed 
Ellen in white ; but, alas ! poverty pre- 
vented the possibility of the holy wish, 
and the avouee was mostly covered with any 
rags that could screen her from cold. But, 
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ag Norry truly observed, Nature had decked 
the devoted in its purest raiment — for her 
skin was pure and polished as alabaster. 
For f(Ste days, however, Norry had carefully 
preserved one suit of wliite for the child ; 
it was trimmed with costly lace, and by in- 
genuity was annually enlarged, so as to fit 
the increasing size of Ellen. On these 
blessed days, too, wreaths of white flowers, 
as the season aflforded, were entwined round 
the head and waist of the consecrated, in 
honour of the blessed Virgin. 

To impress Colpa with the beauty of 
her darling, Norry decked Ellen in this 
finery, which she would have starved ere 
parted with one shred of; — and so attired, 
conducted her to the Jesuit, who received 
the child with surprise ; indeed, as she stood 
before him in that obscure chamber, hung 
with its distressing representations of human 
misery, she seemed like an angel of light 
come to shed a ray of glory over the gloom 
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and sorrow of his hearth ; and though rarely 
yielding to the sbfter emotions, which he 
erroneously deemed sinful, as rendering 
life too dear, he involuntarily pressed the 
little girl to his heart, perfecting the delight 
she experienced in her finery. To this 
tender reception, being little used to such 
gentle kindness, Ellen's sensitive heart ex- 
panded, and from that hour she loved and 
admired the Jesuit — ^yielding to his influence 
— thus working out the ends of her peculiar 
destiny. Inscrutable, indeed, are the ways 
of Providence ! 

Such was Ellen Duinne*s first evening at 
the residence of Fr^re Colpa ; and from that 
period she was best known in the village as 
the priest's niece. 

# « « « 

Ellen Duinne, from the freedom of almost 
savage life, like some caged bird, was sud- 
denly plunged into a silent solitude. The 
Jesuit spent his time chiefly in the under* 
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ground apartment, which he had fitted up 
as a chapel ; and even when in the parlour 
where Ellen sat, rarely addressed her, except 
to lay down lessons in French, which he 
considered it absolutely necessary for her to 
learn, as a foreign land was to be her ultimate 
destination ; or to speak in terms of elaborate 
praise of the almost celestial happiness at- 
tiending on conventual life. 

Eagerly, delightedly, the unsophisticated 
Ellen drank in these praises, her vivid ima- 
gination exalting the professed sisters to a 
perfection of virtue almost unattainable to 
human beings, by nature imperfect. Oh! 
how she anticipated the period when she 
would be permitted to join the community 
of these pious virgins. 

About nine months subsequently, as Ellen 
wandered through the ruins of the Abbey, 
she observed a very deformed cripple, his 
head bound up in a black kerchief, his coun- 
tenance ghastly, as if he had risen from the 
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dead. An incipient terror seized upon Ellen ; 
she was hastening away, when a sad voice 
cried out — "Ellen, colleen bawn machree! so 
you don't know poor Lochar ; and how could 
you, and he so altered ?" There was loud 
sobbing and folding of the hands. Thus ad- 
dressed, Ellen bounded towards the cripple, 
and seeing his extreme deformity and sad 
countenance, exclaimed, — ** Oh ! Lochar, it 
cannot be you ; what has happened ?" 

Raising his head, which had rested on his 
hands, that were supported on an oaken 
cudgel, he replied, — " Ellen, the fever took 
hold of me ; well, you know I had no home, 
but just to sleep in the out-houses or stables 
of the farmers that I worked for ; so because 
when the sickness came on, they were afraid 
of infection ; so they made up a shed for 
me in Mr. Green's field there yonder ; and 
they put in a stretcher and a blanket, and 
left me there, and some good women brought 
drink^ and left it near the door ; but though 
the thirst burned me as fierce as in his re- 
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verenoe's terrible picture, not a hand had I 
strength to reach out and grasp it. But 
Kit Delany — ^you know Kit, mavourneen ! 
that used to sweep out the school-house for 
Mike Duinne, but she would not take to 
book-learning — well, for old acquaintance 
sake, she stole every night to hold up my 
head, so as to give me drink ; and the little 
creature would stuff fresh straw under my 
poor body, sick to death. Oh ! that she had 
let me die in peace. Well, the orphan has no 
mother to care for him, there is the rub — and 
Ellen, agra ! I am an orphan. So when the 
cramps took my left leg, Kit had not strength 
to pull it to its own place again ; but what 
matters now? the whole world would not 
straighten it, sure I have been in the infir- 
mary the last three months ; and if I was 
his own bom brother, the doctor could not 
be kinder to me. And did not he scold the 
neighbours till he was hoarse, for not telling 
him of my sad plight ? Was it not very 
sad entirely ?" 
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** All my fault/'sobbed Ellen. '' When I 
heard that you were ill| my old school-fellow 
— and since I came here, so attentive to 
oblige me — I should have enquired after you. 
Say» now, Lochar, what can I do to serve 
you, just to reconcile me to myself?" 

" No one can serve me now ; I am a poor 
cripple/' he sighed. ^' You did neglect me, 
Ellen, and I loved you better than all the 
world; and queer enough, I never much 
fancied Kit Daleny, and she was the only one 
attended poor Lochar. Well, in her dying 
hour — and it must come to us all — the 
saints will help her soul to heaven for that." 

Ellen fell on her knees. '' I must pray 
for forgiveness ; and for you, that the Virgin 
may grant you grace to bear up this sad 
affliction." 

She paused, for on the instant Norry ad- 
vanced to say his reverence had been en- 
quiring after her — **So hurry home, mavour- 
neen !" she continued, ^'and I can see after 
poor Lochar." 
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From that evening Ellen allotted to her- 
self particular hours for reading, her sole 
pleasure : the remainder of her time was 
dedicated to visiting the sick, tending on 
them — alas ! she had not the command of 
even a mite to give, but she could support 
their frames in her arms, and their spirits 
by prayer. Then, in her anxiety to assist 
Lochar, unable to plough or dig, she learned 
basket-making; her quickness soon im- 
proved the art, as known in that neighbour- 
hood, and she persuaded Lochar to learn 
from her. Naturally of a stubborn temper, 
he was hard to manage ; and then, hope- 
less of ever bettering his condition, became 
idle, literally spending his time in bird- 
catching. But his gratitude to Ellen, and 
her persuasive manner, won him on to some 
industry. 

Ellen, now nearly fifteen, was tall and 
graceful for her age; a superior French 
scholar, expert at basket-making and plain 
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work ; consequently Frfere Colpa resolved 

to place her in the convent of . He 

made some arrangement with the abbess 
that Ellen should teach French, and make 
herself useful, in return for which she wad 
to be instructed in sacred music, s6 that 
after her profession, she might take a place 
in the choir. Ellen was not to enter as a 
novice, because a foreign land was to be 
her ultimate destination ; but in all respects, 
and forms, and restraints, she was to be 
treated as one, during her residence in the 

convent of . 

# # # # 

A life so monotonous and common-place 
as that Ellen led, has little to detail in its 
duties and customs ; one day told the next, 
with scarcely a shade of variation. When 
she had been about thirteen months there, 
news reached that Fr^re Colpa was lying ill 
of fever; a nature so exalted as Ellen's 
must ever be replete with gratitude, yet of 
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a truth, except from the singleness of her 
warm heart, she owed no gratitude to any 
person, except to Norry and Mike Duinne. 
However, she immediately applied for per- 
mission to go and attend her uncle during 
his illness. 

The abbess gently but decidedly refused ; 
and in so doing, her motives were pure. 
She had been commanded to place Ellen 
under the restrictions of a novice ; she fully 
appreciated the superiority of the lovely girl, 
in whom she felt an interest, and believed 
that it would be a wanton act, to permit one 
unacquainted with sickness to risk her Hfe, 
merely from the out-pourings of a romantic 
gratitude ; and explained to Ellen, that 
Norry would be a far better and more judi- 
cious nurse than she could prove. 

Tears and entreaties on Ellen's side proved 
vain, and she retired to her cell, to mur- 
mur, to weep, and to reflect. 

One awful image rose to view : Lochar 
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a cripple, because no kind hand had watched 
over him. " I must go to my uncle," re- 
solved Ellen ; " duty, affection, the blessed 
Virgin commands — ^I mil go to my uncle." 

So determined, the escape was easy 
enough. After early matins, on the follow- 
ing morning, she stole privately into the gar- 
den, watched her opportunity till the gate 
was open to admit the workmen, then un- 
noticed slipped out ; and having easily per- 
suaded some of the market people, as they 
preceded toCashel,andfrom thence to Golden, 
to give her a lift, about mid-day reached the 
priest's house ; Norry and Lochar, the crip- 
ple, being Colpa's careful attendants. 
* # # # 

A month elapsed ere the Jesuit was con- 
valescent; another before any would ven- 
ture within the precincts of the infected 
house. Then Ellen, whose attention to her 
uncle awakened an interest in her favour, 
had the good fortune to make valuable 
friends of the Misses Reltub and their father. 
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Mr. Reltub, a^]jRoman Catholic gentleman 
of the highest respectability, and living in a 
most superior and gentleman-like manner, 
had been most attentive to Fr^re Colpa, 
whose genius and learning he was capable 
of appreciating. So when the Jesuit, though 
still weak, was capable of conversing, Mr. 
Reltub and his daughters went almost every 
evening with fruits, jellies, or flowers, to 
cheer the invaUd. The latter were charmed 
by Ellen's beauty, and sweet, bird-like 
voice. Then her wild, romantic, visionary 
views — her simple manner, with such a 
touch of the peasant, her extensive learn- 
ing — all rendered her so original and 
amusing, that they invited her to their house 
— which Ellen considered a superb palace — 
and she soon became a general favourite ; so 
much so^ that when the younger Miss 
Reltub was going to the nunnery, at Black- 
rock, near Cork, to be educated, Mr. Reltub 
proposed Ellen going Ukewise, he paying the 
expense. 
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There she remained for upwards of three 
years, and returned to her uncle a lovely, 
accomplished girl ; still, in her deep, graceful 
courtesy, and some expressions, her early 
peasant habits might easily be traced ; but 
in other respects she was not only elegant in 
appearance, but polished in manner; and 
the Misses Reltub were correct when they 
said that she possessed a charm in her sim- 
plicity unattainable to others. 

Such, at the period of Teague Duinne'6 
death, was Ellen, when, in consequence of 
her mother, Norry's, commands, she was 
obliged to fill the revolting part of watching 
by the corpse, until the keeners arrived from 
Golden. This event, apparently so insigni- 
ficant, by introducing her to Siward Bamulph, 
exerted a strange influence over her future 
destiny. 
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CHAPTER VL 

We return to Siward Bamulph, who, after 
his adventure in Teague Duinne's cabin, had 
hastened back to his barrack-room in 
Cashel-^not to rest, for his spirits were in a 
tumult. The passion with which Ellen had 
inspired him was as sincere and ardent as it 
was sudden ; and he strove to reconcile this 
awakening of love to the strange fact, that the 
charming girl, whose very name he had not 
learned, and who had met his view under 
circumstances at once gloomy and humble 
— ^had eyes strangely like those impress- 
ed on his mind from childhood, by their 

VOL. III. H 
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pecaliar beauty and expression. Thus his 
infant fiancecy Neno Nesmond, becaipe as- 
sociated with the peasant girl — knitting, her 
still more closely to his heart. 

But where and how could he again see her ? 
— that was the question. Even if she had 
not bound him by a promise to keep the ad- 
venture of the past night secret, he could not 
have brought himself to allude to her name. 
True love is so refined, so exclusive — that 
enshrining its idol within the secret caverns 
of the heart — the holy of holies — it draws 
a veil of mystery between it and the rude 
gaze of the multitude. Siward could laugh, 
and flirt, and trifle with the Miss Dallas's 
and the Miss Reltubs, and a dozen more 
misses, sportively and agreeably, — not so 
with the lovely being who appeared to him 
in the chamber of death. Towards her his 
sentiments partook of idolatry — reverential 
devotion to the object, self-abasement in the 
prostration of his spirit — to a being mortal 
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as himself; all this was criminal, — alas ! not 
less true. 

Thoagh Siward's " fancy had often roved" 
amidst the fair daughters of Eve, until he 
saw Ellen he had never truly loved ; Uke his 
father, he was a man of powerful passions — 
not easily, however, roused ; and happily for 
him, though by no means what is termed 
serious^ he entertained a high respect for 
religion. 

However, days elapsed ere Siward found an 
opportunity of riding off to the late Teague 
Duinne's cabin — his heart palpitating at the 
very anticipation of meeting his protectress. 
The ride lay by the old abbey, and was quite 
delightful : such a fine country, enlivened by 
the meanderings of the Suir, and bounded 
by the lofty range of the Galtee mountains. 
He felt an exultation of spirits ; but, on 
reaching Teague Duinne's cabin, so lately 
the scene of revelry, he saw it pulled down. 
With Teague the lease of the house, and of a 

H 2 
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few acres of land, had expired, and the 
landlord had adopted this summary measure 
to prevent Teague's friends keeping illegal 
possession, as they fully intended. 

Siward experienced a pang of regret and 
sympathy, for he was replete with a noble 
benevolence. But this sentiment yielded to 
anger, as he rode up to enquire the cause 
of the house having been levelled (he was 
totally ignorant on the subject) — for a set of 
ferocious fellows that were collected about the 
place, men of the Duinne faction, immediately 
commenced abusing him in the most un- 
qualified terms, accusing him of being the 
murderer of Teague. In vain the Comet 
strove to explain facts; the mob had re- 
ceived the false beUef from Searchall. Their 
national prejudices to the English went with 
it ; and just then, their ferocity being roused 
at seeing the house levelled, fairly turning 
them from the farm, it is difficult to say 
what might have been the consequences. 
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had not Mr. Reltub the landlord, on the in- 
stanty rode up with a party of poUce to see. 
Thq Duinne faction dispersed ; however, the 
villains threatened Siward, ere they departed, 
with a violent death. 

This was the cornet's first introduction to 
Mr. Reltub, who invited him to ride to his 
place and spend the day ; and then, in the 
kindest way, advised Siward to change his 
quarters from the neighbourhood ; for 
some of the greatest ruffians in Tipperary 
—and that was a bold word — belonged to 
the Duinne faction, and that his life was in 
danger. No guarding against the system of 
assassination, where the country people com- 
posedly looked on, and neither protected the 
attacked, nor denounced the assassin to 
justice : but for Siward to leave the neigh- 
bourhood where the lovely girl was — if but 
to see was she really so beautiful — seemed 
impossible ; however, he resolved not to be 
fool-hardy, or wantonly expose himself to 
danger. 
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And now, McPlayter having been sent 
with a party of meii to Clonmel — an event 
which some weeks back Siward would have 
considered a perfect annoyance, but then 
rejoiced in, as it left him more at liberty — 
he rode alone every day in the direction of 
the abbey, in hopes of feeing the dark- 
browed girl, or even Lochar, the cripple; 
but in vain — ^both had disappeared. Chance 
befriended him just as he had resolved to 
resign the hopeless pursuit. 

One afternoon, having extended his ride a 
mile, or thereabouts, beyond the abbey, 
his charger lost a shoe ; and to add to his dis- 
tress, a heiivy shower came on. Seeing a 
particularly interesting person, with a foreign 
air, riding on just before, he enquired, *' Could 
he direct him to a smithy V 

It was the Jesuit, Colpa, that he ad- 
dressed, and who, with much politeness, re- 
quested that the Cornet would stop at his 
house until the storm blew off. The forge 
was two miles off ; but as he must pass in 
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that direction, having been summoned to a 
dying parishioner, he would send a smith. 
Siward thanked him. By this time they 
had reached the house, and showing him 
into the parlour, the priest departed. 

Siward was at once attracted by the pic- 
tures, particularly the Tantalus. He had 
some artistic knowledge, and quite a love for 
the arts ; still, the gloomy subjects of those 
paintings offended his taste, though judg- 
ment should approve the execution; alto- 
gether, the room struck him as being 
cheerless and melancholy : for there was no 
carpet, but yet so many things of great 
value. By mere chance, being attracted 
by its costliness in that sordid chamber, he 
took up a hand-bell of ebony, inlaid with 
gold, and of beautiful workmanship ; it rung 
on being raised. A moment after, a curtain, 
which shaded the right side of the mantel- 
piece, was drawn back, and Ellen Duinne 
entered ; her natural beauty increased by 
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a robe of cambric muslin, confined to the 
uraist by a ribbon of azure blue, a wreath 
formed of the white glossy blossoms of the 
star of Bethlehem, intermixed with forget- 
me-nots, and the pale blue flowers of a wild 
plant which grows in the meadows : no leaf 
was permitted into the garland, — its colours, 
white and blue, being those appropriated 
to the blessed Virgin. It was aholyday, 
and the consecrated girl observed it by fasting, 
praying, and adorning her person in white ; 
and the elegant costume just described had 
been presented to her by the Miss Reltubs. 
The blossoms which enwreathed her dark 
luxuriant hair and her full bosom, had been 
collected by Ellen herself — while yet the 
first dew of morning freshened their petals, 
just opening to receive the light of heaven. 

The surprise, the delight of Siward at thus 
unexpectedly discovering the object he had 
so hopelessly sought, amounted to ecstacy, 
increased by Ellen's almost celestial appear- 
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ance, as trembling, blushing, confused, her 
eyes now meeting his, then shrinking from 
their ardent gaze. 

Though the Comet strove to confine his 
address to the language of mere politeness, 
his every look was expressive of admiration ; 
Ellen no longer suppressed her name, and of 
her history only remarked, '* I have been 
chiefly educated in convents, and at present 
reside with my uncle." 

Now, though McPlayter had one evening 
said something very witty to Siward of the 
priest and his niece, at the time, the Cornet 
had been too much excited to heed light talk, 
and, odd enough, never after heard any of the 
jokes passed off on the subject. Thus he 
continued as ignorant as herself of the vulgar 
ribaldry to which residing with her uncle gave 
rise ; and on his observing what a foreign air 
the Jesuit possessed, the poor girl, glad to tell 
anything that might raise her in the scale of 
society, with her sweet gentle voice and 
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timid manner, replied, " Frdre Colpai my 
uncle, was chiefly educated at St. Omer's, 
and while in France, accustomed to the first 
society, to which in Ireland the clergy of ,the 
Romish church are seldom admitted/' 

Hours glided by too swiftly, as Ellen and 
Si ward sat together, until a tap at the outside 
door startled them ; then EDen springing 
from her chair, muttering sotto voce, '^ Fare* 
well. Captain/' and dropping a deep, grace^^ 
ful curtsey, vanished behind the curtain. 
Siward then heard a door lock ; — the opposite 
one, by which he had entered, opened, and 
a head popped in. 

'* Captain, your fine charger is shod, and 
I have looked over all the shoes, so I leave 
it to your honour's generosity to pay a poor 
man, that left his forge to come himself to 
lead your horse to it, and then back again» 
two, and two, and two, make six — that is in 
all six miles besides my work. But here is 
his reverence to put in a good word for me." 
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On the instant Frdre Colpa was seen in 
the distance. Hastily the Comet satisfied the 
smith, sprang on his steed, wheeled it round, 
as he by no means wished that his reverence 
shonld discover the length of his visit, it 
might lead to enquiries. Then of necessity — 
common good manners required that — he 
should thank the Jesuit for his politeness ; 
here then was an excuse for another visit to 
the sanctuary of his idol. In short, Siward 
was madly in love, and the little god ever 
suggests stratagems to his votaries* 

* « « « 

The next month, Ellen and the Cornet 
met frequently, mostly at the priest's house, 
but two or three times at the Abbey of 
Athassal, There seemed a tacit agreement 
between the lovers, for such they undoubtedly 
were — ^without coming to any explanation — 
that they were not to speak of their acquaint- 
ance. None ever suspected it — the old 
woman in the Jesuit's kitchen was always 
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too busy to observe anything. Colpa, when 
in the house, was mostly in the subterranean 
apartment, his oratory ; and when he chanced 
to be expected to the general apartment, 
Ellen blushingly mentioned it, and then Si- 
ward's visits were short. No meeting was 
ever planned, or even hinted at, for the Cor- 
net dreaded alarming her prudence by any 
proposal startling to her delicacy ; yet, as if 
favoured by fortune, they constantly met : 
true, Siward was always hovering about the 
Jesuit's dwelling. 

Their meetings at the old Abbey had been 
romantic, and, let us do the maiden justice, 
the result of accident. Ellen had been re- 
turning from some of her patients, for she 
acted already as a sosur de charitee in the 
neighbourhood, and Siward, from Mr. Rel- 
tub's, when they recognised each other; 
these moonUght meetings would have been 
enrapturing, but Ellen shunned such chances; 
by day she was less scrupulous, and the 
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loneliness of the ruin shaded the lovers from 
observation. 

These were Ellen's halcyon days, a reward 
for the gloom and heart's desolation of her 
past life — she was exquisitely happy. 

It was the Assumption of the Virgin Mary, 
one of interest and devotion to Ellen. At 
their request, she spent the day with the 
Miss Reltubs, pious, amiable girls, free from 
the taint of Envy or her hideous train, so 
they delighted in their young friend's beauty. 
Her position as a peasant prohibited her join- 
ing when there was company, and latterly 
young Reltub's admiration of her was so un- 
controllable, that she was rarely invited ; of 
course, Mrs. Reltub would not hear of the 
connection. But there was no need for un- 
easiness on that head; for although enter- 
taining a sincere affection for thewhole family, 
she rather shrank from the least attention 
from the youth ; sensitive and romantic, 
Ellen was also fastidious and lofty in her sen- 
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timents as the proudest daughter of the 
proudest earl could prove. 

Alice, Mr. Reltub's younger daughter, 
was Ellen's peculiar friend— had been her 
companion in the convent; yet even to 
her Ellen had never named Siward. On 
the day I speak of, these two girls were 
sitting together in the drawing-room, Ellen 
ever being received as one of the family, 
when no company were present. Suddenly 
Mr. Reltub entered, followed by Colonel 
Huntley, Captain Dallas, McPlayter, and 
Siward Bamulph; he had met them out 
shooting : they proffered their birds, and, with 
Irish hospitality, he begged they would waive 
ceremony, and come back with him to a 
family dinner. Mr. Reltub sent off the birds 
with word to prepare for the additional guests; 
and Mrs. Reltub, a thrifty, busy housekeeper, 
"being on hospitable thoughts intent," totally 
forgot to acquaint Alice or Ellen^ when they 
returned from their walk. 
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Siward and Ellen were covered with con- 
fusion, bat did not claim acquaintance ; they 
scarcely ventured to look at each other. On 
dinner being announced Ellen was gliding 
away, as she hoped, unobserved ; but the 
officers, who were frequently at Mr. Reltub's, 
and having never before met her, and knew 
that she was not one of the sisters, had all, ex- 
cept Siward, with expressions of admiration 
enquired who the fair one was, from Mr. Rel- 
tub ; and he, in his gentlemanlike manner, re- 
plied, " A friend of my daughter Alice ; they 
were educated together, near Cork.'* This, of 
course, was in a whisper. He then, sotto vocCy 
gave Ellen to understand that she was to dine 
with the party. How it was managed, from 
her diffidence, she could not observe, but it 
was Siward who took her down to dinner ; 
he felt her heart throbbing against his arm — 
he continued to press her hand, and to whisper 
words of tenderness. That dinner was like 
a thread of gold in the dark tissue of Ellen's 
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life — not from any consciousness of her own 
loveliness, or the intense admiration with 
which she was regarded. 

The gentlemen returned early on . that 
evening from their wine ; Ellen joined the 
Miss Reltubs in some sacred music, she was 
forbidden to join in any other, and though 
secretly resolved never to take the conventual 
vows she in all things c4)eyed her uncle's 
commands. 

Never was Siward so happy; he beheld 
the object of his fondest love gracefully 
filling the place of a gentlewoman, exciting 
the admiration of all by her beauty and 
exquisite voice. His passion no longer then 
was so preposterous in the distinction which 
the conventions of society placed between 
him and Ellen; the difficulties which sur- 
rounded them, seemed melting away. In 
the midst of these pleasing reflections, and 
while he still hung enraptured over Ellen's 
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chair, the door opened, and his reverence 
Fr^re Colpa was announced. 

The whole party more or less were dis- 
turbed by the Jesuit's entrance ; Mr. Rel- 
tub saw that the true position of Ellen was 
exposed — he felt uncomfortable, but received 
Frfere Colpa with marked distinction — Si- 
ward glided from Ellen's chair, shook hands 
with the Jesuit, and then they conversed 
together; 

McPlayter had overheard the Jesuit 
say to Mr. Reltub, " To save the trouble of 
sending home Ellen, as I had to come in 
this direction, I have called to accompany 
her back." Here was a subject for fun ; so 
McPlayter, with his knowing winks, whis- 
pered to Dallas — " I smell a rat ; as sure as 
you live, that beautiful girl is the priest's 
NIECE." — There was whispering, and grin- 
ning, and sneering, meantime Ellen and 
Fr^re Colpa had hurried off. 

The officers' steeds were announced ; and 

VOL. III. I 
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as they rode home, they indulged in loose, 
profane ribaldry and coarse jokes on the 
priest and his niece, laughing at Siward's 
bitter rebukes at their levity : libertines, they 
were totally incapable of appreciating the 
refined delicacy of Ellen's mind, or the 
austere morality of the Frfere Colpa's. How 
little these gay ruffles suspected the almost 
madness to which they wought Siward at 
thus having the finger of scorn pointed to 
his beloved one, she who a few moments 
before had been so admired. There was much 
of pride in this — pride was a leading feature 
in the Cornet's character — what a conflict 
now arose between it and love. ** No, no, 
no," he thought, dashing his spurs into his 
horse's flanks, " I must see her no more." 

But the bitter laugh of scorn bore a sting. 
It did not, indeed, raise one moment's sus- 
picion of the lovely, innocent girl, nor of 
Frere Colpa ; with whom, since their first 
introduction, he had frequently conversed 
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at Mr. Reltub's^ and was pleased and sur- 
prised at his extensive knowledge. But 
though ribaldry did not raise suspicion^ it 
kindled his pride ; the chasm between him 
and Ellen seemed wider than ever ; and he 
formed the resolution, now to be observed, 
of seeing her but once more, and then quit- 
ting the country : his commanding officer 
had promised leave of absence whenever he 
demanded it. So all was decided ; they 
should part. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Remorse added to Siward's agony; for 
his regret amounted to agony as he resolved 
to separate from Ellen. Aware of the in- 
superable barriers which rose between them, 
he had been selfish, culpable in the extreme to 
win on her affections; he knew that she 
loved him — at least so believed ; thus add- 
ing another grief to her sad life. So his 
part was taken; he would seek an oppor- 
tunity to bid her a final adieu, affecting in- 
difference on the occasion; then her sen- 
sitive pride would take the alarm. Des- 
pising his want of sensibility, she would 
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the less regret him — this to him would be a 
trial ; he no longer considered self ; and of 
the money left to him by his grandfather, she 
should accept a thousand pounds — this plan 
was soothing. Howerer, just then, he was 
ordered to Thurles with a party of his men, 
so ten days elapsed ere he could find an 
opportunity of seeing Ellen to eflFect his 
plans. At length, of an afternoon he 
hastened to the priest's house, and there, 
she, as usual^ was alone, looking pale and 
sad. She evidently had mourned his ab- 
sence ; her dress too, though perfectly neat, 
was of coarse calico ; still her hair, in its 
rich luxuriance, being folded round her 
head, gave distinction to the whole form. 
Covered with confusion, she rose at his en- 
trance, glowing blushes succeeding to pre- 
vious paleness. ** I did not expect you. 
Captain," she observed, glancing at her 
humble gown, *' so gathered no flowers. 
Have you been at Mr. Reltub's ? — what 
beautiful weather." 
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He answered in the negative as to Mr. 
Reltub's ; but though the beautiful implor- 
ing eyes were turned on him, he offered no 
excuse for his long absence; he saw the 
struggles to suppress sighs that heaved her 
bosom ; his responded, but he was resolved 
to go through his part of careless gallan- 
try, as most likely to impress her with the 
idea that she had made no impression on 
his heart. So he talked of the weather — 
of his shooting— -said he should send h^ 
some game — of his horses ; and she listened 
in a kind of dismay, as the reflection that, 
deceived by her own tenderness, she had 
fancied Siward loved, while in truth he 
viewed her with indifference, it might be 
scorn of her low position ; and, though per* 
fectly aware that his love could have proved 
of no avail, still, a faint sickness passed 
over her frame, an^ she sat down. After 
a few moments, she said, *^ Captain, I mudt 
wish you good night, the evening is ad- 
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vanced ; every moment I expect my uncle. 
Excuse me." 

She rose up, but leaned against the man« 
tel-piece, trembling from agitation. 

Siward had been standing opposite the pic- 
ture, at which he was not looking. The mo- 
ment of separation was come ; he must see 
that lovely girl no more, else he could not 
answer for his resolution ; their parting, too, 
must be under the guise of gaiety, of in* 
difference. 

'' It is indeed late/' he said, '' so I must be 
off^ more especially as I leave for Clonmel 
to-morrow, and probably shall not return to 
this neighbourhood again." He tightened his 
sash, then twisted his sword knot, and hum- 
med a tune. He was a bad actor, but Ellen 
was easily deceived — must she indeed never 
see him again ? She grew very faint ; alas ! 
how could she ever suppose that he, a gen- 
tleman, could love her ? She seemed quite 
motionless, and uttered not a word. 
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" Come, one kiss at parting/' with a forced 
laugh ; " our first and last." He hummed 
the air — he stepped nearer to the mantel- 
piece. His whole manner wounded and of- 
fended her ; she grew more indignant, and in 
less grief. 

" Come now," he said, grasping her hand, 
^' I must, and will have one kiss. Nonsense 
that angry look ! I hate prudery — I claim 
my kiss." 

" You rave. Captain, or you have drank 
too much, else you dare not insult me, all 
humble as I am." 

" Dare not !" he reiterated, advancing a 
step. 

" No, Captain, dare not, because you are 
a gentleman." 

"And do you suppose," he said, with a 
smile full of mischief, *' that gentlemen never 
kiss a pretty girl ? Come now, Ellen, it is 
only to bid you adieu — no coyness." 

" 1 repeat," she replied, with spirit, " that 
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you dare not insult me. Good night, Cap- 
tain — now it is no grief on my side to part ; 
leave this house on the instant, or I shall 
tell my uncle ; he may despise my folly, but 
he will uphold me from insult." She 
rushed towards the outer door. 

Cursing his folly in vain, even kneeling, 
Siward would have implored forgiveness, — 
but she was not in a state to listen ; and 
dreading that she would betray herself to 
the Jesuit, he quitted the house, and walked 
oflf towards the abbey ; for near the ruins 
was a forge, where he had left his horse, on 
the plea of having its shoes examined. 

" There is no excuse for me," he reflected, 
" I was mad to plan a heartless adieu to the 
poor jgirl. And then, if she remains offend- 
ed with me, no distress would tempt her to 
accept the thousand pounds, still she must 
and shall ; it would aggravate my regrets at 
parting, to leave Ellen in poverty. I cannot 
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rest till at least I entreat forgiveness — ^It may 

be that she is still alone/' 

* * * « 

He almost flew back to the priest's house. 
As was usual, to save trouble, the outer door 
continued ajar — indeed, no one had ap- 
proached since he had left — the parlour too 
was unoccupied and nearly in darkness ; for 
a moment he looked at the Tantalus — ^the 
fading light cast its last declining rays on 
the leaden countenance, a shudder passed 
over Siward ; he had always disliked the pic- 
ture, and now it seemed a type of his own 
misery, hopeless of attaining the only object 
that could communicate happiness, jret it 
was almost within his grasp. 

The curtain next the mantel-piece was 
partly drawn back, leaving a door exposed^ 
it also was only half closed. It would ap» 
pear from this, that in rushing to her apart- 
ment, Ellen was too much excited to be 
aware that she had not secured her retire- 
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ment. Formerly, this apartment had been 
the Jesuit's ; but after Ellen's return from 
the convent, had been appropriated to her. 

It was a long, narrow room, with one win- 
dow in the side^ looking out on a small 
kitchen garden, in which Ellen had planted 
numerous white and blue blossoming flowers 
for her fSte days ; at the nearer end to the 
sitting room was a small bed, without cur- 
tains, but perfectly neat and white in its 
appointments; a chair stood near, in the 
window a deal dressing table, on which was 
a splendid box of ivory, inlaid with enamels 
on gold, of which rich metal were the 
handles, bindings, and lock of this exquisite 
piece of workmanship. Except this, all else 
was simple, nay, poor. At the remote end, 
however, of the apartment, was an altar, 
which could be shaded by drawing a curtain 
of black serge hung from the centre of the 
room, and dividing it at pleasure into two 
compartments. Over the altar was a fine 
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painting of the Assumption of the Virgin 
Mary, supposed to be by the elder Palma. 

On the centre of the altar, in contra-dis- 
tinction to this exquisite representation, was 
a hideous death's head, from its being un- 
usually large, and the perfection of the teeth, 
which seemed to grin in scorn at the woes 
which on earth he had for ever escaped. 
Near to it were cross bones, on which rested 
a missal, bound in black velvet ; on one side 
of the book was a silver crucifix; on the 
other a full-length picture of the Virgin 
Mary : suspended before the altar was a very 
antique and curious figure, in all not a foot 
long. The form seemed doubled, as the two 
hands holding a cup of holy water bent for- 
ward ; two silver lamps, ever lighted, stood 
on the altar. Ellen's first duty, morning 
and evening, was to trim and supply , these 
lamps. 

Siward with, noiseless steps had advanced 
to the half open door, to seek the being of 
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his devotions. Lying on the ground, her 
head resting against the side of the altar, lay 
Ellen. A mortal paleness seemed to over- 
spread her countenance ; her hair, loosed from 
its folds, fell around her person, partially 
shading her bosom, on which, with a desperate 
grasp, she held the ghastly skeleton head. 

The reflection of the lamps threw the 
whole into full relief. Could Ellen be dead ? 
the idea reanimated him ; with a cry he was 
making a spring to catch her to his bosom, 
recal her to life, then Ellen should be the 
arbitress of his destiny — the conflict was 
over, love had conquered. 

Ere he reached half way, a cover was cast 
over his head, and he was dragged backwards 
with a force which was rendered irresistible 
from his diflSculty of breathing; scarcely 
could he keep his upright position. Siward 
was no coward, full of bold courage — yet on 
the instant dews of terror burst from his 
frame ; there was but one way to account 
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for this strange outrage : he had neglected the 
caution to quit the country — he would be 
murdered. He heard a door slammed to, 
then locked ; the cover was taken from his 
head, and he found himself standing in a 
kitchen, illuminated by an immense turf or 
peat fire, and a flickering tallow candle. Not 
more than three minutes had elapsed since 
the covering had been cast over his head and 
face, yet so tightly had it been twisted, and 
so roughly had he been dragged along, that, 
when released, he was breathless, and stag- 
gered and reeled, grasping for support, until 
he leaned against the wall. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

When capable of observation, Si ward be- 
held a woman with a crimson handkerchief 
tied under her chin, her face flushed to a 
darker shade, and her arms folded, standing 
opposite to him, handing a glass of water, for 
she perceived his weakness. She called out, 

" Villain of the world ! this is for Christ's 
sake ; were it not for Him, I would see you 
drop dead for want, and not grant you one 
drop ; and worse luck to your soul, you thief 
of the world ! could you find no better amuse- 
ment for your idle hours, than trying to bring 
shame and trouble on an innocent girl ? Oh ! 
forsooth, you think much of yourself, yet I 
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tell you, Ellen Duinne is your better, and 
better born, though in a poor cabin/* She 
paused for want of breath. 

Revived by the glass of water, and, to con- 
fess the truth, by perceiving that his only 
antagonist was a woman, a furious one no 
doubt, Siward resumed his self-possession, 
and mildly answered, 

" There is some mistake here ; I admire, 
and, if circumstances admitted, could fondly 
love Ellen Duinne, and, far from insulting her, 
would brave any danger to protect her from 
insult — so, whoever you are, you labour under 
some great mistake/' 

" Mistake !" cried Norry, for it was Ellen's 
mother; " mistake indeed ! then what brought 
you here twice this evening? and was it 
not daring to enter the girl's room while she 
performed penance for your seductions ? For 
the heart may err, though the person yields 
not. Ha ! young man, death to you had 
been the portion, if you had succeeded in 
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your devilry against my child, my darling 
chUd !" 

" Your child 1'* interrupted Siward, in 
amaze. 

" Oh ! you are surprised !" replied Norry, 
furiously ; " but did Ellen deny me ? she 
shaU rue it, that she shall !" 

Siward sighed deeply, then in his peculiarly 
mild, engaging voice, replied, "Do not wrong 
the poor girl — I never questioned her as to 
who she was ; I concluded that she must be 
an orphan, as she resided with her uncle, and 
this is my first time of seeing you ; so on 
this head, nor indeed on any other respect, 
have you aught to blame poor Ellen, for she 
seems to me to be more amiable than aught 
else on earth ; poor Ellen !" he again sighed, 

**Sigh away, more grief to you!" cried 
Norry ; " I am glad you have the grace not 
to excuse yourself. No use to me, who know 
you officers so well ; I spent thirteen years 
in the army, so I understand your tricks. 
But I must see after the poor child, though 
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it is not just right to disturb her penance, a 
hard one, to put that grim mouldering head 
on her soft bosontf.'' So saying, Norry hastily 
retired, lockirigthe kitchen door after her. 

The next quarter of an hour was positive 
misery to Siward; not a noise was heard, could 
Ellen be ill — dying ? Then, when he rejected 
that idea as too horrible, he sickened at re- 
flecting that she was the daughter of such a 
woman as the vulgar fury who had just 
retired ; strange caprice of nature, to endow 
the child of such a parent with the highest 
cast of beauty and of genius, and a nobility 
of bearing and sentiment worthy of a throne. 

Agony exhausted itself, calmer reflection 
led to fixed resolve. He would within the 
month quit Ireland. There was then an 
opportunity of exchanging with one of his 
officers who had returned from India on sick 
leave j and would gladly join the depot. Si- 
ward had good interestwith the Horse Guards, 
so could eflfect the exchange ; thus oceans 
should roll between him and Ellen. His 
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next resolve was, that very evening to con- 
fide his love for Ellen to her mother ; also 
the insuperable barrier which separated them^ 
and his intention of giving for the present a 
thousand pounds to her daughter ; and the 
hope of serving the dear girl was then his 
only consolation. 

In the midst of these contemplations, 
Norry returned, and, ere he could question 
her, observed, 

" Nelly has recovered her faint — I have 
settled her for the night—she now sleeps ; 
meantime, my gay gallant, I must learn your 
name — that is, if you are not ashamed to 
avow it," 

** My name is Siward Bamulph Merton," 
he cried haughtily, " and I am proud, not 
ashamed to avow it." 

** Blessed Virgin, you don*t tell me so !" 
exclaimed Norry, letting a milk-jng fall from 
her hand ; ** do you tell me that you are the 
son of Colonel Merton and Ellen Bamulph !" 
She snatched a candle, held it up to his face, 

« 2 
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and stared with an expression of anxiety and 
enquiry, her whole frame trembling from 
emotion. 

Aflfecting cheerfulness, he replied, " May 
I ask what know you of my parents ?" 

" I never spoke to either of them,** she 
replied hastily ; " but my husband was [a 
soldier, and was quartered once with your 
father's regiment, that is with Colonel Mer* 
ton's ; well, your father treated him harshly 
— but no matter now, my husband has long 
been dead. So you are Si ward Barnulph ; 
well, this is a wonderful world entirely ; the 
hand of God is in everything, blind mortals 
as we are ! well, the blessed Virgin have 
mercy on us all ! Now, ypung man, go about 
your business — I wish yxni no harm." 

" Not till I explain my views about Ellen." 

Interrupting him, "Not now his reverence 
is in the house ; off with you. Ha !" there 
was a knocking at the outer door ; she ran 
to the window — then, in hurried accents, 
** bad luck to you all, for officers. Here are 
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the Miss Reltubs ; Miss Alice is so merry, 
she always runs into the kitchen to see old 
Norry. Now, young man, off; if they find 
you here, and see poor Ellen so ill, if they 
were saints, they could not help but think 
some ill. So here, this way, be quick !'* 

She opened a narrow door, actually pushed 
Siward down some steps, whispering, ** Go 
on, the passage is quite straight ; observe 
there are two doors, the one to the left opens 
to the high road — remember, the left door, 
not the right." 

So roughly had she pushed Siward dowi^ 
the steps, that he staggered, but recovering 
his balance, did not fall. The passage was 
in utter darkness, and there was a chill in 
the damp air after the heated kitchen. 

There was no difficulty in finding the door 
opening into the fields ; oh ! how delicious 
to Siward to breathe the pure atmosphere, 
to gaze on the firmament, " which showeth 
his Creator's handy-work ;" how glorious all 
felt to his throbbing, fevered nerves. 
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# # # # 

Siward took active measures to succeed id 
his exchange. The command of money 
smooths away most difficulties of this kind : 
so it was effected ; and that day seven 
weeks he was to sail for India. His excite- 
ment assumed variable forms ; now he 
seemed in wild spirits, then sunk into a de- 
pression, which for days all his efforts could 
not shake off. He was dissatisfied with his 
own conduct ; nay, condemned. It was not 
his intention to quit Ireland until a few days 
before the vessel in which he proposed to 
sail left Plymouth, and then to depart without 
seeing any of his former friends. To render 
this more feasible, he had, by various con* 
trivances, prevented his family learning the 
measures he had taken. Thus,;0n the altar 
of a hopeless passion, he was immolating all 
of past affections, and was painfully con- 
scious of this, its selfishness, its injustice, 
its cruelty, more especially to his father; 
his heart was torn with compunction at the 
thoughts of that father's displeasure — a 
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parent so justly esteemed and loved merited 
not such treatment; his mother, too, and 
his lately so happy home, with its English 
associations, and the warm welcome he ever 
received ; then the anticipations of its in- 
habitants, of each degree, for the period of 
his return — when rejoicing and fating was 
to resound through hill and dale, to bid the 
much-loved heir welcome back to the an- 
cestral castle. Well might Siward at times 
fancy that an evil spell had been cast around 
him, as he marked the horror with which 
he shrank from scenes so lately constituting 
his happiness ; the fact was, he dreaded his 
father's importunities relative to Mary 
Aylsfort, the heiress. The gentle, amiable, 
righteous Mary rose to his view like some 
dark fiend between him and his hopes of 
Ellen. He was almost mad on this point ; 
or rather, he grasped at the idea as some- 
thing tangible, on which to vent his bitter 
feelings of disappointed passion, and self- 
disapprobation — for he was displeased with 
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his own conduct; meautime Ellen suffered 
all the pangs of remorse at her out-break of 
passion. Happily, she had no idea of Si^ 
ward having seen her under its abandon- 
ment, in her secret chamber. Ellen had 
formed a very refined view of gentlemen; 
for, in her ignorance of human nature, and 
of society, she supposed that every person 
who held that position was incapable of be- 
traying strong emotions, or of being rude ; 
whereas, she knew the serfs were violent, 
argumentative, quarrelsome, ferocious; and 
she had yielded to passion, and consequently 
Siward despised her. Oh ! what right had 
she to be in despair, because a gentleman 
had treated her as an inferior? Burning 
tears rolled down her cheeks : sinking on 
her knees, with uplifted hands, she prayed 
fervently. 

Following up her prayer, Ellen, with re- 
newed zeal, devoted her time to basket- 
making, for charitable purposes ; it proved 
lucrative. Locbar^ the cripple, contrived to 
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sell them ; thus she bad money to assist her 
efforts. Night after night found Ellen 
seated at a small table, placed in a comer 
near the window, pursuing her employment 
with rushes, sallies, straw, or paper, as might 
be. She always sat with her back to the 
Jesuit, not to disturb his studies — then he 
disliked being observed, The silence of the 
tomb reigned in that parlour — only disturbed 
by the occasional click of Ellen's scissors ; 
it was strange how loud it appeared, as she 
clipped off the straggling sallies, &c. &c. 

But under this calm exterior the worm of 
grief was destroying the bloom and health 
of the lovely girl. This Norry quickly dis- 
cerned, and bitter was the regret of that 
coarse, violent woman, who still was capable 
of powerful affection, to behold her beloved 
one — for Ellen was very dear to her — de- 
voting her time to the happiness of others, 
careless of her own. Well could Norry 
trace to this a passion for Siward Barnulph, 
but she kept the knowledge to herself. 
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That Siward Barnulph, a Sassenach, a Pro- 
testant, could never be the spouse of Ellen, 
who from infancy had been consecrated to 
Christ, Norry well knew. Still, from the 
night she had learned the Cornet's name, a 
change had come over her views. 

Upwards of a fortnight had passed, and 
Siward had never called at the priest's 
house, which, except on charitable purposes, 
Ellen now rarely quitted : for to her neither 
air nor light, nor flowers, any longer conveyed 
happiness ; ever at work, as Norry had re- 
marked, she seemed turned into a machine, 
wound up for the advantage of others. 

It was a lovely autumnal day, late in Sep- 
tember, the weather so genial, the landscape 
so rich and glowing, without glare — the 
trees just varying their foliage into a va- 
riety of hues. Even Ellen was cheered as 
she pursued her walk beyond the village of 
Golden, to administer comforts to a poor 
widow,, much reduced in strength by an 
attack of paralysis. She proceeded on her 
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charitable office, and, lest she might be delay- 
ed by the invalid to a later hour than would 
be prudent for her to return alone, she had 
appointed Lochar to follow and accompany 
her. We have said that the delicious at-^ 
mosphere cheered even her depression, and 
she stepped forth on her walk with the 
lightness of a nymph ; and as there was a 
fair that day in Golden, she avoided passing 
through the village. 

Her gentle knock at the invalid's humble 
door was answered by Ralph Boreigan* 
Pushing her gently back, he exclaimed that 
the poor widow had expired within the last 
hour. Ellen shuddered and crossed herself. 

** Her death,*' observed the priest, "was 
a release. Old, poor, friendless, decrepid, 
she could be scarcely said to live ; happily 
she died a Christian's death — absolved from 
her sins. But, my child/' he spoke kindly, 
laying his hand on Ellen's shoulder, " how 
comes it that your young face looks so pale 
and sad ? And now you neglect your con** 
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fession ; or, it may be, my child, that you 
have chosen another confessor — probably 
your uncle — no better ?" 

" No, your reverence," she replied, 
making a low curtsey. Her face flushed to 
scarlet ; her eyes were cast down^ dreading 
his scrutiny. She feared they would betray 
her treasured secret. The next moment she 
was pale as marble. 

" Some sorrow presses on your young 
heart, my poor child," said Borrigan, ten- 
derly. ** Fr^re Colpa, with his foreign 
sternness, does not suit us Irish. They say, 
that is, Lochar says, he presses you to a 
convent, against your will. It shall not be. 
Confide to me, your confessor, and 1*11 be 
your friend. TU stand by you, Ellen, 
that I will: so come to early mass to« 
morrow." 

•' Your reverence," interrupted Ellen, ti- 
midly, *' I no longer object to conventional 
vows ; nay, I prefer retiring from this sad, 
cruel world, where there is no hope for me," 
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" And what, my child, has disgusted you 
with life ?" he enquired, anxiously. 

" Oh, nothing, your reverenpe, nothing." 

"Poor girl! attend early mass, as I have 
commanded, to-morrow. It must be con- 
fession. And now return home ; no loiter- 
ing. My little red riding-hood," touching 
her crimson mantle, "there are wolves in 
human clothing ; shun them, my poor girl. 
And see, there has been, as usual, a row at the 
fair, between the Caravats and Shanavests ; 
the Caravats, I hear, have triumphed, and 
the others soothed their defeat by whiskey. 
Won't I make the rascals do penance ? — 
hah ! double penance." 

" Your reverence, Lochar promised to 
come and see me back ; had not I better 
wait for him ?" 

"No, hurry home; keep on the high 
ground above the abbey. I must remain 
here till some one comes to mind this poor 
woman's remains. If I see Lochar, I can 
send him after you. Good evening." He 
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entered the cabin, while Ellen, trembling at 
the thoughts of her confession, pursued her 
way back to the priest's house, keeping on 
the upland. 

It was on a small wooded elevation, which 
looked down on the abbey of Athassal, but 
divided from it by the Suir, which just there 
was narrow, that Ellen, exhausted from her 
long walk, to which her faded health was no 
longer equal, and doubly dejected from the. 
idea of exposing the weakness of her heart 
to Ralph Boreigan, wrapped her hooded 
mantle closer round her head, and soon she 
sunk into a deep sleep. She knew not how 
long that happy state of rest continued, 
when she was roused by the sounds of noisy 
mirth, proceeding from the base of the rising 
ground. Starting from her recumbent at- 
titude, she looked around for the cause of 
such merriment, much wondering how she 
could have yielded to slumber, in the open 
air. 

A gay party were collected, among whom 
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was a Mrs. Metcalf, a fine, showy, bold 
woman, of the Rowley caste. Miss Dallas, the 
Reltiibs, and other ladies, and numerous 
officers and gentlemen. It was a pic-nic 
party, and was destined to conclude by a 
dance and supper at the mess-room of the 
Cashel barracks, when Mrs. Metcalf was 
to preside as mistress of the ceremonies. 

The damask was spr^ead nearly beneath the 
very spot where Ellen stood ; and in a semi- 
circle were placed the cushions of the different 
carriages, so as to form comfortable seats for 
the ladies ; behind reclined some of the 
gentlemen^ whispering soft nonsense to ears 
nothing loth, while others busied themselves 
in carving, serving, and partaking of the 
good things. To add to the harmony of the 
f^te, Captain Dallas, having discovered a fine 
echo at a short distance, drew forth its power 
by playing on the key bugle, of which he 
was master, till the whole scene reverberated 
with melody, at once lively and inspiring. 
The shouts of laughter which had roused 
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Ellen, were elicited by a gallant feat of Mc- 
Playter, who hearing one or two of the ladies 
call for champagne, and a screw not being 
found — sur le champ — had promptly with his 
good sword knocked off the neck of the 
bottle ; up whizzed the sparkling effervescent 
wine, sprinkling his face, also those of some 
of the ladies, and up they sprang, upsetting 
plates, dishes — a gay confusion ensued. 

Ellen looked on with agony^ such as that 
with which condemned spirits may view the 
blessed, from whose bliss an impassable gulf 
separates them. There was no murmuring 
against her own sad destiny — no envy of 
those favoured children of fortune ; but there 
was a depth of hopeless grief in her heart, as 
she beheld Siward Barnulph gracefully re- 
clining behind Mrs. Metcalf, attending on her 
as if she was his sole object. 

To the unsophisticated Ellen, the showy, 
well-dressed figure of Mrs. Metcalf was 
beautiful ; her self-possession, her boldness, 
were signs of high breeding. Oh! how, as with 
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hands clasped together and straining eyes, 
straining to take in their misery> her heart 
burning with a jealousy she could not define, 
and would not acknowledge. Oh ! how she 
scoffed her own folly, presumption, madness, 
in daring to love Siward ; and yet she loved 
him with a truthfulness, a devotion, an in- 
tensity which held all of treasure earth con- 
tained, as dross in comparison to him ; and 
so pure was her nature, that even then, not 
one spark of envy, or malice, or revenge, 
darkened her mind— no, all of anger was 
turned on herself; how dare she, an humble 
peasant, think of a gentleman — of one whom 
queens might love ? The dinner being con- 
cluded, up rose the party to wander about. 
A boat had been procured, so they would 
row across the river and view the ruins. Si- 
ward carefully wrapped Mrs. Metcalf 's cash- 
mere around her stalwart form, which needed 
no support, though most lovingly she clung 
to his arm, having coquettishly dubbed hini 
her knight. While the boat was being pre- 
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pared, some of the party proposed walking 
up the hill. It would be such fun, as a few 
of the gentlemen had drank too freely, and 
the Miss Dallases had good-naturedly, if not 
prudently, taken these votaries of Bacchus 
under their special care. 

Of all this Ellen was ignorant ; her eyes, 
dilated with agony, had followed Siward and 
Mrs. Metcalf, till by the windings of the way 
they disappeared from view. Then, and not 
till then, did she perceive a gay, frolicsome 
party, climbing and stumbling, clinging to 
each other with laughter, and mounting up in 
the very direction where she stood. The 
idea of being discovered by them, nearly 
wrought her to madness ; poor girl ! in 
the simplicity and truthfulness of inex- 
perience, she fancied that every person who 
looked in her face would divine the secret of 
her heart ; thus the bitterness of mortifica- 
tion was added to the anguish of disappointed 
love, and frantic jealousy. 

All became merged in a wish to escape 
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notice; two ways oflfered — either to dash down 
the hill, some forty yards from where the 
party were ascending — it was very precipi- 
tous, so none would dare to follow ; else to 
force her way through a knot of underwood, 
backing where she stood — she cared not, 
though her hands or face were torn. Her 
mind was all confusion ; had she folded the 
hood of her mantle over her face, none would 
have noticed her, and she might have passed 
the whole company unmolested — but "con- 
science makes cowards of us all." 

She decided on rushing through the under- 
wood, for Siward Barnulph might, with his 
compauion, be strolling at the base of the 
hill. Just as she had made the first effort, 
an arm dragged her forcibly back, exclaiming, 
" Hah ! is it mad you are entirely, to go and 
tear the flesh off your bones, and the clothes 
off your back, and all for nothing ? — for you 
never could go through that brushwood." 

Staggering from exhaustion, overcome 
with shame and terror, for she perceived that 
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Nony, her mother, — who had pulled her 
back — ^was iDtoxicated : this rarely occurred, 
but Ellen had witnessed it twice before.—' 
To trace even by the faintest outline, the 
grief, the shame of a mind so pure, so 
elevated, so refined as Ellen's, at this dis- 
covery, is far beyond our powers of descrip- 
tion. To add in the present instance to her 
misery, she saw the party in view ; but had 
not power to move— her limbs failed — she 
sank on the ground — she wished to draw the 
mantle over her face — but could not ; still 
she was conscious of the passing scene. Oh ! 
that the ground would open, and for ever 
bury her within its cold, damp bosom ! 

" There should be an echo here," cried 
Captain Dallas ; with these words he drew 
forth the key bugle, and in his masterly style 
played "Patrick's day in the morning." 
Inspired by the music, and whiskey she had 
so freely indulged in, Norry began to dance, 
and not ungracefully either, a Scotch reel. 

The sickness of Ellen's heart increased, she 
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grew fainter, ane idea only remained — was 
Siward Barnulph among those she felt con*- 
scions were regarding her ? Well, the saints 
were merciful-^she was dying — and death 
would end her consciousness of misery, of 
disgrace ; cold damps hung on her fair round 
forehead, her lips were rigid, and the various 
sounds of music, laughter, singing, dancing, 
merged into one-^a rushing noise, as if the 
Waves of ocean were passing through her 
head. 

Two of the junior of the officers in high 
glee joined Norry in her dance, calling to 
Dallas to tune up the " fox-hunter's jig ;*' 
he obeyed, but probably for fear of losing his 
balance, for Dallas was no churl at his bottle, 
never moved a step : thus none of those who 
gazed on the half-recumbent Ellen, had ever 
before seen her; and exercise had raised 
Norry 's spirits to frenzy, and forgetfulness 
of her daughter. 

The two elder Miss Dallases were gazing 
ydth a mixture of curiosity, admiratioui and 
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surprise, on Ellen. Her dress of whiter 
with its blue riband confining the waist, 
the profusion of silken black waving hair 
of the finest texture, the long lashes of the 
closed eyes, the delicate blue veins which 
meandered through the alabaster skin, the 
tapered fingers — all spoke of beauty in its 
perfection : there was nothing of the peasant 
in that exquisitely proportioned form ; the 
grace, the dignity of noble ancestry, of high 
blood, were there to perfection. 

" She is dead 1" cried Miss Dallas, with a 
shudder. 

Emma, the second sister, laid her hand on 
Ellen's heart, exclaiming, — 

"No, she is not dead — I feel pulsation." 

Some drops of wine forced down her 
throat, and the water with which Emma 
Dallas deluged her face, bosom, and hands, 
restored Ellen to perfect consciousness. 
She cast her eyes wildly around — she utter- 
ed some words of gratitude faintly. Just 
on the instant shouts (^ glee arose ; Norry 
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and two of the officers had lost their ba- 
lance, and went rolling down the precipi- 
tous hill. To judge by the amusement 
the event caused, one might pronounce it a 
most agreeable feat of skill. 

'' Oh !" exclaimed Emma Dallas to Ellen, 
" I rejoice to see you recovering ; but you are 
still very faint, and seem unequal to stand; 
but then the damp here is very great — pray 
rest against me, till I call for a cushion, or 
the carriage can attend, if you wish, to drive 
you home. Oh ! just wait a moment — I 
see Mr. Barnulph approach ; he is the 
only sober man of the party, and more kind 
than the whole of them put together." 

Mr. Bamulph's approach seemed to elec- 
trify Ellen — to be seen by him in such a 
plight, and her intoxicated mother perhaps 
betray their relationship, it was degradation. 
Ere Emma Dallas concluded her sentence, 
EUen uttered a piercing cry, clapped her 
hands, and with a rush dashed through the 
brushwood with such force as to conquer 
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every obstacle. The shreds of her dress 
and long hair were scattered on the trees, 
and whirled about in the breeze rising from 
the river. Emma Dallas sunk on the 
earth, overcome with terror ; the mystery 
seemed explained — the beautiful girl was 
a maniac. How dreadful ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SiwARD Barnulph was alone; all the 
rest had run in glee to see the tumble 
down the hill. Emma Dallas explained 
what had just occurred, describing the beauty 
of the girl, and her belief that she was a 
maniac. 

It mudt be Ellen : all sense of ridicule 
or discovery left Siward; in horror he 
bounded in the direction Miss Dallas point- 
ed out, and at about a quarter of a mile's 
distance discovered Ellen Duinne. 

She was resting on a seat formed by 
three alder trees knitted closely together; 
there was only just room for one person ; 
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it would seem, from the various and ex- 
tensive views which this arbour command- 
ed, that it had been arranged by some artist* 

Breathless from agitation and haste, Si- 
ward leaned against the trees to recover 
himself, his eyes full of sadness, fixed on 
Ellen's flushed countenance and torn dress. 

On seeing him Ellen forgot all but their 
last meeting, and the violence with which 
she had resented his freedom. 

The sense of inferiority, ever so pain- 
ful to her proud heart, returned with force, 
and she wept profusely : this proved fortu- 
nate — it cooled her burning brain. 

Her tears affected Siward, awakening 
his tenderness; but he struggled hard to 
repress its expression. Every sentiment 
of honour, of duty, nay of religion, con- 
demned his attachment to the ill-fated girl ; 
and he resolved to perish in the conflict, 
ere yield to a passion, involving so much 
misery to kis family, more particularly to 
his father. 
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Ellen, with arms folded across her bosom, 
continued to weep big silent tears. Siward 
now gazed on her, then turned away to avoid 
the softness of his own heart, round which 
they seemed more closely to entwine her. 

* * I cannot," he reflected, " as passion dic- 
tates, take this girl to my bosom, to be my 
wife, my beloved one ; no, though convinced 
that the companionship of one so highly en- 
dowed, so lofty in sentiment, so suited to my 
tastes and views,would be as a guardian angel 
to protect me from dissipation and folly — to 
both of which I feel myself so frequently hur- 
ried on. What avails it that disgust ensues ? 
temptation again arises ; and again, to say the 
least, I play the fool." He knit his brows. 

"The sacrifice must — shall be made; but 
no duty prevents me from saving this dear 
girl from a life of poverty, dependence, and 
labour." 

He sunk on one knee. " May I take your 
hand ?" he said, tenderly, respectfully. 

" Oh ! Captain — oh ! your honour I" she 
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sobbed out, reaching it to him. He pressed 
it between his, and leant his burning forehead 
on her arm, and wept also. " Then, Captain," 
she said, " yon forgive my rudeness the other 
night. Alas I what right have I, of all the 
world, to be proud? Still, there lies the 
sin; in despite of low birth, dependence, 
poverty— ^harsh treatment ; there pride still 
holds its place ; but the blessed Virgin will, 
in her mercy, teach me better. Say, Captain, 
you forgive me ; aiid, oh ! stand up : it 
shames me to see you humble yourself to one 
so lowly." She rose from her seat ; her head 
Sunk on her bosom, to avoid his fixed regards^ 
" We must part, Ellen ; after this night I 
must not see you. It Were a crime in me to 
love you, for it would break my father's 
heart,*— might offend my God — ^for our 
creeds differ ; and yet, to be with you» and 
not love you, is impossible ; and to love you, 
and to retain my self-denial, still more im- 
possible ; so, for both our sakes, we must 
meet no more." 
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The tremor of Ellen's heart extended to 
her tongue and limbs ; she could not speak 
— she could not stand— she sunk back on 
the seat, pale as a statue. 

'' I have a request to make, Ellen ; you 
must not refuse." Again he sunk on one 
knee, holding her hand to his forehead. 

'* Oh, Captain," faintly murmured Ellen, 
" how could I refuse you — now too, at 
parting ?" 

** God bless you for that !" he exclaimed, 
with vivacity ; "I must be brief, lest we 
are interrupted. I cannot endure to leave you 
in poverty and dependence ; you must let me 
provide for you. Consider me as a brother." 

"I never had a brother," sighed Ellen. 

'' Then I must act as one. Permit me, 
direct me,— 'how can I best give you one 
thousand pounds ? Besides this, whenever 
you want money, you need only apply to 
me ; also, dear Ellen, I must settle an an- 
nuity of one hundred a year on you, despite 
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all casualties, while my father lives. I can- 
not command more." 

" A thousand pounds ! a hundred a-year !" 
reiterated Ellen, rising from her seat, with 
an expression of surprise ; " a thousand 
pounds ! a hundred a-year ! what vast 
wealth. And have you all that money, Cap- 
tain ?" The beautiful imploring eyes were 
fixed imploringly on his; "A thousand pounds, 
a hundred a year — all at your disposal!" 

'' She thinks, with what she deems wealth, 
I might marry her — and she is right, poor 
girl ! — ^Yes, my dear Ellen, and it is at your 
disposal. Come, my sweet love, say how I 
can best, to your pleasure, arrange this bu- 
siness. To serve you, will be my only 
consolation in this our parting." 

Ellen's cheeks glowed to scarlet ; her beau- 
tiful eyes were radiant with lustre ; her voice 
firm, as she replied, speaking with energy, 
'* May the saints bless you, Mr. Barnulph^ 
for this great kindness — proof of esteem and 
friendship, beyond my expectation. Think 
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me not less grateful because I reject the 
boon ; but know, in my hands, gold, so co- 
veted by others, would turn to useless dross. 
My path in life is fixed ; a few weeks more, 
and within the walls of a convent I shall be 
excluded from the enjoyments of wealth." 

" Why go into a convent, when independ- 
ence is in your power ?" cried Siward. ** It 
is romance, enthusiasm, that leads you on. 
Consider, oh I consider, my beloved Ellen !" 

" Alas ! happy for me if romance and 
enthusiasm were my inspirers ; but no, 
experience has destroyed these illusions. 
Necessity urges me on, else I should not 
hold myself bound by vows, formed for me 
ere I was capable of judging for myself. 
Let me not dwell on motives ; enough, the 
world holds so little to detain me, that I 
shall gladly retire from it. You see by this, 
Captain, how useless wealth would prove, 
and even if I continued to mix in this outer 
world, it were equally useless ^ no fortune 
could elevate me from the lowly state in 
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which it has pleased God to place me^ and 
from which my proud, foolish heart has ever 
revolted-«**in place of bowing in submission 
to his holy will. Well, I am punished 
through that very pride.'' She sighed 
almost convulsively. 

" Money," interrupted Siward, " would 
surround you with the comforts and ele- 
gances of life. Nature has formed you to 
grace any position, and education places you 
above your sex in general." He pressed her 
hand tenderly and sadly. 

Tears started to her eyes, as she reflected, 
" False reasoning all ! — when even he, so 
noble, generous, rich, professing to love, has 
not courage to claim me as his bride. — Mr. 
Barnulph, it is kindly said on your part. 
The internew of this evening — our last, as 
you say — has cheered my spirits. I would 
not that you despised me. FarewelL" She 
turned aside, but he grasped her arm, ex- 
claiming with vehemence, — 

" By heaven ! — you shall not refuse, me, 
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proud girl 1 Well, your mother shall be the 
medium through which I must secure you." 

*' My mother ?" reiterated Ellen, with a 
shudder, as Norry rose to her view, " the 
fun and scoff of the officers." She buried 
her fece in her spread hands ; then, sinking 
on her knees, silently, fervently prayed to 
the blessed Virgin to shield her from the 
dark sin of despising her parent. " Oh !" 
she thought, " Fr^re Colpa is right. There 
is no hope for me but the seclusion of a 
convent. I have not strength of virtue to 
resist the temptations of the passions." 

Siward observed her deep emotion, and 
guessed its cause. Pity united with love : 
he reached out his arms to clasp her to his 
hearty and to vow that he never would for- 
sake her; but, unaware of his design, she 
stepped forward, fancying she heard voices. 

" I was mistaken," she observed, rather 
speaking to herself; " still. Captain, it is 
time for us to part ; in my agitation, I neg- 
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lected to warn you that numbers of country- 
men have been fighting — their passions are 
inflamed by whiskey, — in these moods they 
are ferocious as wild beasts. Farewell, Mr. 
Barnulph ! be quick, and join your friends.** 

" Not till you accept my offer," he cried. 

" Accept money from you," she replied, 
with vivacity, " to whom if I possessed mil- 
lions, I would give them ! No, Captain, you 
require all your wealth ; you have a castle 
to support in dignity, warders, serving men, 
and men at arms, and, — and — " 

*' And some noble lady to deck out in 
silken sheen and jewels rare," interrupted 
Si ward, with a smile at poor Ellen's roman- 
tic view of a castle. 

She looked wistfully in his face. 

*' Never, never, Ellen, can I love any 
other woman as I love you."— ^ Again he was 
going to sacrifice all to passion ; but, pale as 
death, Ellen caught his arm, and pushed him 
into the narrow arbour, whispering, — 

" I see a party of the Shanavests approach. 
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the very men Lochar suspects to Lave sworn 
your death — Alas ! yon are unarmed ; — now, 
hear me. Through my life alone shall they 
reach yours ; I call the saints of Heaven to 
witness. Thus, Captain, if you would not 
see me murdered, remain tranquil ; all 
efforts to protect me can only hasten the 
catastrophe. They come — Mother of God ! 
shield us from view." 

She stood right opposite to Siward ; un- 
fortunately, in her rush through the brush- 
wood, she had forgotten her mantle, and her 
whole dress was conspicuous — still two of 
the ruffians passed on without observing her 
— the skirts of their coats tucked up behind, 
their heavy shilelaghs flourishing in their 
hands. They evidently were much excited, 
and conversed vehemently in their native 
language, probably over their late row with 
the Caravats. 

The two passed on ; the third of a party 
of nine observed Ellen, and peering behind, 
perceived Siward ; with a fearful oath he 
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desired her make way, for that he was sworn 
to dash out the brains of the Sassenach sol- 
dier who had fired at Teague Duinne. In 
vain, she kept her place; the spirit of a 
heroine inspired her; stretching out her 
arms, she heW by the trees, now entreating 
Si ward to be quiet ; then, in the powerful 
Irish language, trying to mollify the ruffians 
by promised bribes, by threats of Fr^re 
Colpa, and of Priest Borrigan's vengeance. 
She might as well appease wild beasts — still 
they were loth to strike her; but one of 
them caught her by the hair, to drag her off ; 
she kept her place. Over her arm, Siward 
struck him a blow on the temple ; he reeled, 
and fell back. This was a signal for a gene- 
ral attack ; but with the strength arising from 
the energy of high resolve, Ellen, in despite 
of her fierce assailants, preserved her hold 
of the trees, thus shielding Siward, whoto 
position was terrible. To be guarded by a 
weak, tender giri, it seemed cowardice ; yet 
when he attempted to rush forward, she bad 
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flui^g her arms roi^aci hia n^ck with such 
force m to render him belple^. He dreaded 
her baelc being ei^posed tp the eoemy ; her 
beauty, Ber eloqueQoe, he hoped, might oalm 
their brutal violence. Hi§ position, aa we 
have just said, was terrible, aud emhar-r 
raising. 

Siward wa9 right ; the entreaties of Ellen 
seemed to have some effeet — -not but that 
the men strove to frighten her away, without 
di&iguislng their horrible intention of mur- 
dering Siward — unluckily, juet then the 
(flicking noise of I^char'9 crutch was heard 
ascending the hilL 

*' Now or never l" roared out Jem Magher, 
and uttering a blasphemous oath, he struck 
a blow on ^^Uea's left arm with such vioience 
as tp break the bone iA twisdn. 

Not a moftP escaped, but (he arm fell user 
less at her side ; impulsively she threw the 
right one round Siward, hoping still to pro- 
tect him ; but Nature asiserted her rightSi and 
she fell back in adeatbrlike swoon. 
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Fancying that Ellen was killed, for a mo- 
ment her terrible assailants seemed paralysed 
with fear and horror. But resting her gen- 
tly on the seat, Siward flew at them like a 
Hon frantic for its prey ; he had no arms, 
but at Oxford he had practised pugilism, 
and he now dealt his blows with a science 
which confounded, for a time, mere brute 
force. Just then, Lochar, the cripple, ap- 
peared. 

*' Oh, Lochar 1 they have killed Aer," 
frantically shouted Siward. With a yell of 
grief and revenge, the cripple sided with him ; 
but the numbers, nine, with their oaken boul- 
teeines, were too much against two, and Si- 
ward's life must soon have been the forfeit, had 
not another appeared on the ground. 

It was the priest, Ralph Borrigan; he 
had been uneasy at Lochar's long absence, 
and had gone himself to conduct Ellen home. 

On hearing a fray, he, as in duty bound, 
went to see after his parishioners. The pale, 
apparently lifeless form of Ellen, the fury 
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and exhaustion of Siward, were explained by 
the words of Lochar cursing bis adversaries 
at every blow he levied. Snatching the 
cudgel from Jem Magher, who chanced to 
be the nearest to him, the priest bellowed 
out, dealing lusty blows around, — 

" Oh ! you rascals ! you devils incarnate ! 
you cowardly, mean-hearted villains ! to 
strike a woman, a poor young girl, Fr^re 
Colpa's niece. Now, by the saints of Heaven ! 
if she dies of this, not one of you shall be 
alive this day six months, Ralph Borrigan 
swears it. More, you rascals ! I will drive all 
your souls to perdition. Down on your 
knees, and beg her pardon" — for Lochar, on 
seeing Borrigan, and knowing the fray would 
soon be over, had rushed to Ellen's assist- 
ance, and called out that she was recovering 
from the swoon. 

As a set of young school-boys, trembling 
before their master's rod, did these fierce 
men, in obedience to the priest, fling down 
their shilelaghs, and with uplifted hands 
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entreated his reverence's forgiveness. Such 
was the moral influence their faith gave 
Ralph Borrigan over them. 

** Gret home, you thieves of the world ! 
you murdering scoundrels !'* he continued ; 
" mark me, double penances shall be in- 
flicted on ydur souls and bodies for this 
act of cowardly violence ; and see, if I find 
that one of you blab a single word of this, 
or mention £llen Duinne's name, or Comet 
Barnulph'6, by my soul's hope ! I will sear 
your tongues with a hot iron. Be oflf — 
beoflF!" 

Unhappily, in his excitement, Borrigan 
had neglected guarding them against in- 
juring Siward ; so, as they trudged home, 
they reiterated to each other their vow to 
murder Siward Barnulph* 

It was the torture of the broken limb 
which bad roused Ellen to consciousness ; 
seeing the despairing look of Siward as 
he raised her in his arms, she softly said, — 

'' It does not pain me, Captain,-^indeed 
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it does not. Blessed be the saints! you 
are safe — so think not of me : I would have 
died a thousand deaths ere you should 
suffer." 

He folded her tenderly to his heart, vows 
of eternal love hovered on his lips — but 
Borrigan had stepped forward, a dark 
frown on his brow. " Young sir, how has 
all this occurred ? — answer me." His tone 
was severe and commanding. 

Ellen's face glowed like fire — her whole 
frame trembled: she glided to the ground 
from Siward's supporting arms, in tremu- 
lous, low accents exclaiming, — '* Your re- 
verence, we only met by chance." Pitying 
her embarrassment^ though provoked at the 
priest's commanding tone, Siward repeated 
the assurance that the interview was un- 
expected. 

"Then leave her now," cried Borrigan. 
" See to this girl, Lochar." 

The cripple scratched his head, and 
looked sheepish. Ellen waved him off. 
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"I cannot leave her till the arm is set. 
Being the cause of this affliction, it is my 
duty and pleasure to attend on her," haugh- 
tily spoke Siward. 

*' Well, but foolishly, said, young man," 
cried Borrigan. "Now, Ellen is of my. 
congregation, I have known her from child- 
hood, and I would rather see every one of 
her limbs broken, than have it reported 
in the parish that she was with a gay young 
officer." 

" God and the saints bless your reve- 
rence for that !" exclaimed Lochar, with 
feeling. 

Ellen sobbed aloud — she could bear up 
against the wounds of the flesh, but not of 
the spirit. 

**Mr. Barnulph," spoke the priest, " this 
poor girl's arm must be looked to: every 
moment the setting of the arm is delayed, 
increases the pain and danger. I must see 
for the Doctor — this way, Mr. Barnulph-^ 
I would speak to you ; " for Siward hung 
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ianxiously over Ellen, whose head rested 
against the trees. " My beloved one ! I shall 
return in a moment," he whispered, then 
followed Borrigan, who had advanced to the 
brow of the hill. 

" Be quick in* what you wish to say, Mr. 
Borrigan," proudly observed Siward. 

" Quicker than you expect," answered 
the priest, flinging his arm round Siward's 
waist, and dashing down the precipitous 
steep with a velocity which set all converse 
at defiance. 

Arrived at the bottom, ere Siward re- 
cpvered his breath, Borrigan, enjoying the 
Cornet's tribulation, yielded to a loud fit of 
laughter. 

" Was not that well done, my boy ? — 
Now mum is the word, no fear of your 
blabbing — you are too much the gentle- 
man for that — see, there are your party 
advancing, and happily, most happily, here 
comes the Doctor's carriage : he has been 
attending in this neighbourhood. Of course 
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you know nothing of Ellen — how should 
you ? — but I do. In returning home, she 
fell and broke her arm." 

♦ 

A few moments after, Siward saw Ellen 
in the Doctor's carriage, as it proceeded 
slowly to the priest's house ; pleading head- 
ache, he escaped from the pic-nic party, 
and retired to his barracks. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The excitement proved too much for 
Siward's constitution: he had a severe at- 
tack of fever, which for days prostrated both 
his mind and body. During his illness, 
even with the fear of infection, pressed on 
him by his friends, McPlayter, warm-heart- 
ed, and grateful to Siward for much kind- 
ness, never, except at the call of duty, 
quitted his bed-side, sleeping in his room, 
in an arm chair ; he proved an excellent 
nurse. 

Ellen, in the exhilaration of her sjririts at 
having saved the life of Siward — as most * 
assuredly she had, from his ruffianly assail- 
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ants — seemed to disregard physical suffer- 
ings. She would have died for him she 
loved. 

With the enthusiasm of pure, devoted 
first love, she rejoiced that an opportunity had 
arisen to prove the strength and sincerity 
of her affection, without in the slightest 
degree deviating from the most refined 
delicacy or the retiring modesty of her sex ; 
and forgetting or disregarding the broken 
limb, she offered up thanksgivings to the 
Virgin for the Cornet's escape, blessed be 
the saints ! 

These pleasurable emotions were clouded 
by bitter, mortifying recollections — the de- 
graded state to which drink had reduced her 
mother, and her dance with the ofi[icers. 
£llen, still unsophisticated, continued to en* 
tertain the idea, that those holding the place of 
gentlemen in society, were incapable of acting 
in a rude, ungentlemanlike manner — so con- 
eluded that those who performed the' wild 
orgies with Norry, were privates, not ofilcers; 
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then the young ladies having seen her in a 
faint; also the reflection, which she well 
knew that the Shanavests, who had attacked 
Siward, would cast upon her character, for 
having been in the arbour with the Comet ; 
and to sum all up, her confession to Father 
Borrigan, which she dared not evade. 

The priest had loved her from childhood ; 
she remembered a hundred acts of his kind- 
ness—gingerbread and dolls to his pet child — 
books to his pretty scholar — blue ribbons and 
white roses to the saint to be — and ever a 
kindly word and pious blessing attended these 
acts of affection ; and how then could Ellen 
expose to his view the weakness of her hearty 
her maiden love — how could she confess that 
she loved — how explain the hopes, the fears, 
the tremors, the blushes, the throbs of her 
bosom, as night after night she preferred 
lying awake to dwell upon the memory of 
every word, every look, every movement of 
him who had indeed become the idol of her 
soul? Oh! blessed Virgin, plead for her; 
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but she could not tell priest Bomgan all she 
felt for Siward — maiden delicacy forbade. 

But this resolve, not to confess all, she 
believed to be a crime. It was her first de- 
falcation from the forms of a faith in which 
she had been educated, and which she rever 
renced: thus remorse was added to her suffer- 
ings ; also apprehensions of the quick per- 
<^eptions of Ralph Borrigan, a kind, libend, 
affectionate man, but with almost super- 
natural power to dive into the secrets of the 
heart. And though not severe on the back- 
slidings of the congregation — for he knew that 
flesh is weak — still, of all men, he least ex- 
cused the slightest neglect in the forms of 
the Romish church. 

Norry was still more miserable — she was 
ashamed of herself; she really had never 
been addicted to drink, or to vice, and for 
the last fifteen years had oply three tiroes 
been intoxicated. 

** Well," she considered, " I brought sham^ 
on the poor sweet child that night, and still 
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she never betrayed me to Colpa, or accused 
me ; so, sure this very week, Til out with 
the whole truth. Sure I see the hand of God 
in it ; what else brought Siward Barnuiph to 
Ireland, and into a cabin, to fall in love with 
Ellen ? Yes, I must confess, though I should 
never see my darling again. That Jesuit, my 
brother Colpa, who has no more heart than a 
turnip, will look to that ; well, it shall be my 
penance, and the saints need wish me no 
greater punishment, nor a greater expiation 
• than confessing what will go near breaking 
my heart. Och ! hone !'* 

Norry fretted herself into a fit of severe 
illness. Ellen attended on her without in- 
termission, though her left arm was for the 
time being utterly useless — tied up in a sling, 
and occasionally, when she moved, become 
painful. 

One evening, Ellen — ^it was about three 
weeks after her accident, or rather after the 
ruffianly attack of the Shanavests — walked 
over to the Miss Reltubs, who supplied her 
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with deliqacies for her mother. On her re- 
turn, she found Norry in a most excited state. 

" Shut the door, and bolt it, agrah !" she 
whispered to Ellen. " I have a terrible thing 
to tell you, but no one must hear a word of 
it but yourself." 

'' Saints of heaven ! what has happened to 
him ?" demanded Ellen, trembling all over, 
and sinking, nearly fainting, on the bed. 

''Himr muttered Norry; ''true enough he 
is always in her thoughts — that is true love. 
Nothing, my jewel ! I call the blessed Virgin- 
to witness ; so rouse yourself ; of course it 
is of Mr. Barnulph you were thinking ?'* 

" It was, and is," replied Ellen, almost 
sternly; '' so, mother, in the saints' name I 
implore of you, my mother, not to deceive 
me !" She sank on her knees : " What has 
happened ? Oh ! let me know the worst !" 

" Nothing, as yet ; now listen, I must not 
be palavering about it, for not a moment to 
lose — Glisten ! This night I learned, no matter 
from whom, that Mr. Barnulph is to dine to- 
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morrow at Thomastown. Well, the Shana- 
vests hope to execute their long-threatened 
murder on him ;** Ellen was nearly convulsed. 
** Compose yourself,'* whispered Norry, 
"and all shall be well. Three parties of 
these murdering villains — the curse of our 
country — are to lie in wait, well armed, just 
as they did for poor Mr. Lestree, the blood- 
hounds ! and the dark nights favour the deed, 
and they have sworn to each other to execute 
the murder, though each and all swing out on 
the gallows for it. Lord save our poor souls ! 
they are so used now to see men hung up like 
mad dogs, that they think no more of it than 
themaddogs do." Ellen groaned convulsively. 
"Och! I am losing time," cried Norry; 
" well, my jewel, I have settled it all — look 
at that basket of shirts, they are Mr. Siward 
Barnulph's, see how droll things come to pass 
in this queer world. Just for charity, and 
because Nell Ryan was a widow and starving, 
the Miss Reltubs recommended her to Mr. 
Barnulph and some more of the officers, and 
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well they might, for a neater hand at making 
up linen is not in the parish of Golden," 

'* Oh, never mind this now !" sobbed out 
Ellen. 

" And sure it is true for you, vourneen, it 
is only trying your patience, so come to the 
cream of the business ; Nell Ryan, as if the 
blessed saints sent her, called here to say she 
is lame with rheumatism/' Ellen groaned. 
" Och ! it's true, that is nothing to you ; so, 
to come straight to the business, you, darling, 
must carry the shirts to Mr. Barnulph. I 
was obliged to confide in that sulky Lochar ; 
but before I told the cripple, I put him on his 
oath. In short, jewel, Lochar will drive you in 
Tim Maloney's cart as far as the boreen lead- 
ing to the Deer park ; then take your basket 
with the shirts to Mr. Barnulph's room, 
manage to see him alone, and guard him 
against danger. But you must first obtain his 
solemn promise not to breathe a word of your 
intelligence, it would injure your character — 
and though I wish to save Mr, Barnulph's 
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life, God and the saints forbid that I should 
load my soul with the crime of having nine, 
it might be more, poor men seized and tried, 
and at best transported." 

** Merel}^" interrupted Ellen, passionately, 
" for lying in wait to murder an innocent 
man, and for no earthly reason ; oh, mother ! 
how can you speak thus !" 

'* Don't call me mother, mavourneen," re- 
plied Norry ; " and no matter what you think, 
Ellen, I would go and drown myself sooner 
than turn stag, and betray these poor men. 
But there is Lochar's clumping tramp. Wrap 
yourself up in my crimson mantle, and be 
off, God speed you, darling !" 

* * # # # 

Lochar drove the old spavined mare, 
tackled to Tim Maloney's cart, a sorry jum- 
bling old one it was ; and a dark savage gloom 
sat on the driver's heavy brows, for though 
he would not have raised his hand to murder 
Siward, nay, if he saw him attacked, would 
struggle (for his soul's sake) to save him, still 
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if he heard that Siward Barnulph had been 
murdered, without his having any part in the 
deed, it would have afforded him pleasure. 

Seated in the centre of the car with her 
basket, Ellen forgot Lochar's existence— in 
short, her every idea was absorbed by the 
expected interview with Barnulph. Once 
more then she was to see Siward ; for the 
third time she was placing herself between 
him and a violent death. Oh, the glory ! 
the joy, of sacrificing every selfish interest to 
the IDOL. 

" I won't stop till we come near the bar- 
racks, Ellen, agra !" said Lochar, in a deep, 
sad voice ; " you see I don't half like your 
passing these soldiers — don't I hate the 
soldiers ! that I do — It is night-fall, so with 
your leave, Ellen, I can stop just before we 
reach the barracks ; I'll hold one side of the 
basket, you the other, and then I'll ask if 
Mr. Barnulph is at home. Then, Ellen, 
avourneen, don't be too long ; it aint my part 
to advise, but it aint just the thing for a 
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young girl to be in a barrack room ; don't 
be angry, machree, with the poor cripple, but 
close the hood more over your eyes, they 
shine out so bright." 

"Yes, thank you, Lochar; thank you," 
said Ellen, as she closed the hood, covering 
her face, glowing with emotion. 

" Will you be so good as to show which 
are Mr. Barnulph's rooms?" said Ijochan 
respectfully, to a soldier ; " and may be you 
would be after telling me is his honour at 
home? We promised his shirts to-night. 
I beg pardon, I am mighty troublesome with 
my questions." 

" Cornet Barnulph is in his quarters,— 
there they are," cried the sentinel, in a mea- 
sured tone. 

** Thank you kindly," said Lochar, aloud. 

The heart of Ellen bounded, till its palpi- 
tations became audible, as to her timid 
knock at his door, the well-known voice of 
Siward said, " What's the matter? Come 
in. Who do you want, this late hour ?" 
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" Don't be long ; it aint just proper," 
whispered the quivering lips of Lochar, as 
he let go the basket. " I'll just see after 
the horse, and come again to you." 

Ellen muffled the hood still closer, en- 
tered, and closed the dodr, against which she 
leant for support. Her emotion was violent. 

Just glancing from his book, Siward ex- 
claimed, *' Ho ! my shirts — what a late hour 
to bring them. My servant is out ; I am 
engaged ; call to-morrow for the used linen. 
Go — go — I am engaged." 

Ellen had not courage to move or speak ; 
her agitation increased every moment. 

*' Oh !" remarked Siward, ** wait ; perhaps 
you want the money. Where is the bill ? 
Ho ! never mind — it will answer to-morrow ; 
just say the amount." He turned to his 
writing-desk. ** Do be quick, laundress — 
the amount 1" 

In low, soft accents, Ellen muttered, 
" Captain !" There was no mistaking that 
voice ; in a moment l^e was at her side. 
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** My beautiful Ellen ! — bless you ; thank 
you for this visit/' he muttered, reaching out 
his hand, with tenderness. 

She did not touch it; his impassioned 
manner roused her to a sense of propriety. 
She spoke mildly, but with a cold decision, 
as she said, '^ Mr. Barnulph, once again I 
stand between you and death ! — but moments 
are short — I must away. Promise, for the 
Virgin's sake, under any provocation or sense 
of right, not to betray what I am going to 
reveal ; nay, more, you must promise to be 
solely guided by my advice in this instance." 

" In every instance, during my life, wil- 
lingly shall I be guided by you, loveliest, 
dearest, best-beloved ;" he snatched her hand 
passionately — pressed it to his lips. 

She withdrew it, observing, with a proud 
air, " Those words of idle gallantry offend ; 
my purpose is serious. Do you swear not 
to reveal what I shall confide ? also to act in 
this instance as I advise ?" 
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" Command me/' he said, tenderly. " I 
swear." 

She then succinctly, but fully, explained his 
danger, and obtained a solemn promise, that 
he would not go to Thomastown next day, nay 
more, not ride out late while he remained in 
the country. *' They are lawless ruffians," she 
added ; ** and no more courage in braving 
them, than it would be to encounter mad 
dogs." I 

" Within a few days, Ellen," Siward said, 
with emotion, " I not only leave the country, 
but Europe. I am going to the distant 
East; so this is our last meeting. Oh! 
do permit me to provide for you. It were 
some consolation to know that I served 
you." 

She clasped her hands ; tears rolled down 
her face ; in low, indistinct accents, she mut- 
tered, " Captain, I will pray for you. Don't 
talk of money ; what good is it ? No — no !' 

" And must we indeed part, Ellen ?" he 
whispered, in his softest, most seducing 
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voice. The tempter was at his side ; — his 
voice grew more tender. "The glorious 
East ! — you are so dear to me, Ellen, — so 
unfortunately circumstanced. You love me, 
I know you do ; why must we part ?" 

" You said it, Captain," sobbed Ellen. 

" No matter ; I cannot part with you, be- 
loved one." He passed his arm round her 
waist ; *' Do not you love me, Ellen ?" 

"Oh! Captain — oh! your honour!" — 
her head rested on his shoulder. The 
door flew open, and ferocious as a stag at 
bay, Lochar, the cripple, a horse-pistol in his 
hand, stood before them. Covered with con- 
iiision, Ellen sunk on her knees. 

" RuflSan ! how dare you intrude?" cried 
Siward, furiously ; " what brings you here ?" 

"To shoot you!" replied Lochar, in a 
steady voice, raising the pistol. 

Ellen, with a bound, stood between them. 
" Lochar, give me that pistol," she said. 

"No, I won't," he replied sulkily; "so 
hold your whisht." 
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" Give me that pistol ; what do you want 
of it ? Shame, Lochar !" cried Ellen, in a 
proud commanding tone, though her cheeks 
glowed, and her heart sickened, that even 
the cripple should think ill of her ; '* then," 
she repeated, " what would you with that 
pistol r 

In tones of bitter reproach, he said, 
** May be it's to shoot myself, Ellen ; and 
arrah! it's little you would care for the 
cripple, and the beggar — and no blame to 
you : and yet I would die to serve you ; and 
if the choice lay with me, that some good fairy 
would, like the story tales, turn me into a 
beautiful prince, with great riches, so that I 
paidthe price of injuring you, or bringing these 
blushes and shame on you, I call the Virgin 
to witness, I would rather stay a cripple and 
beggar all my life, — there is my oath on it !" 
—crossing his fingers, and kissing them. 
Then, turning to Si ward, fiercely, ** Well, 
you Sassenach, if it was to be done again, 
and that Father Borrigan knew that you 
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wanted your way with Ellen, he would let 
the Shanavests dash your brains out. Och ! 
you villain of the world !'' 

Ellen, keeping off the cripple, dreading 
lest, if farther irritated, he would fire, 
said, "No naatter, Lochar, give me the 
pistol, or never again shall I speak to you — 
never." 

"And is that the way with you?" ex« 
claimed the cripple ; " little I thought to see 
the like of this. Well, I deserve it, for 
making a saint of you in my thoughts. 
Oh ! Ellen, I would as soon have thought ill 
of the blessed Mary herself, as of you." 
Here Lochar, subdued by his recollections, 
sobbed more vehemently ; '* And to think," 
he added, " that you would give up kith and 
kin for that foreigner. Och ! musha, 
musha ! bitter grief to witness it ! Och ! my 
heart is bursting 1" 

Ellen motioned Siward to keep aloof, and 
she looked so distressed by the whole scene. 
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that, though indignant at Lochar's ill-timed 
intrusion, he remained silent. 

Then, for some moments, Ellen and Lochar 
spoke in Irish. The latter in tones and 
gesticulations of entreaty, — ^EUen weeping 
bitterly ; suddenly she waved her hand to Si- 
ward, exclaiming, " Farewell, Mr. Barnulph ! 
angels of heaven guard you from all ill !'' 
Sajring these words, she and Lochar fled 
from the apartment, with such speed that, 
when Siward, recovering from his surprise, 
rushed after them, they had disappeared. 
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CHAPTER XL 

The scene just recorded, by giving a 
fresh impetus to his passion, decided Si- 
ward to marry Ellen. Sincerely he re- 
joiced at the intrusion of the cripple ; he 
reflected upon the heroic devotion with 
which Ellen braved death, nay, character, 
for his sake; should he not then sacrifice 
for her ? His part was taken. 

Every thing relative to their union was 
facilitated by his having arranged to go to 
the East. He would write to Ellen, in the 
event of not meeting her at home, and ex- 
plain his plan, simple and feasible. With- 
out delay he would proceed to Cork, and there 
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he could appoint a priest, and also a clergy- 
man of his own faith, to unite them. 
Money would smooth all diflSculties: from 
Cork they would proceed to Plymouth. 
The Captain of the vessel in which he pro- 
posed to sail to India was his, Siward's, 
particular friend, so he could confide in him, 
and engage a cabin for Ellen, and he would 
bring Norry with them ;^ and one day in 
London would purchase a trousseau for his 
simply-clad bride. He could not associate 
the idea of Ellen and finery, and he would 
not acquaint his family with his union until 
he was with his regiment in India. 

Having explained these arrangements to 
Ellen, his letter breathed forth the very 
spirit of love, devoted, exclusive, passionate 
love. In conclusion, he said, ** Now, Ellen, 
idol of my heart, let no false sentiment, or 
mistaken romance, influence you to reject 
my offered hand — it were ungenerous. So 
even if your love does not equal mine, or 
that any difierence in our forms of religion 
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should teach you to hesitate, remember 
that at your shrine, beloved one, I oflfer up 
the best of parents-^-the home of my ances- 
tors, wealth, position, country — all minor 
considerations, in comparison to you, Ellen, 
best and dearest." 

It was late ih the afternoon, that he set out 
with this letter in his bosom, and the Cami- 
sard's bible in his fishing basket. Siward 
had promised to show the ancient book, with 
its highly - finished illuminations, to the 
Jesuit, who possessed a fine taste for the 
arts, though in what may be termed his ex- 
tensive views of religion amounting to asce- 
ticism, he would not admit himself the in- 
dulgence of gratifying it except when the 
representations were sacred subjects, either 
in painting, music, or sculpture. Now Love 
is full of stratagems; so in the event of 
the Jesuit being at home, Siward could 
aflfect that his visit was to bring the bible 
now rendered subservient to his passion; 
but even its wild excess could not silence— 
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though it conquered — the bitter knowledge 
of the desperate part he was adopting. 

Little suspecting the bright destiny a- 
waiting her, Eillen was truly wretched, 
being dissatisfied with her conduct. She 
was evading confession, a positive duty, for 
it belonged to h&c creed ; consequently she 
erred in neglecting what she devoutly be- 
lieved to be right — and this no sophistry 
can deny; and Ralph Borrigan, in a grave 
manner, had called and said, — 

*' Ellen, you do not confess to me, but, 
of course, you do to your uncle. You do 
not, 1 trust, neglect your religious duties." 

Besides this, she observed a great change 
in the Jesuit's manner^ which had taken place 
from the night that she had gone to the bar- 
racks. And to that night we must now return. 

Scarcely had Lochar driven from the door, 
when Norry hastened to the Jesuit to make 
her confession, and to which he attended 
with profound interest. Now, as it all 
turned on the stealing away of Colon«l Nes- 
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mood's child from the Bower in Ceylon, and 
as our readers are already acquainted with 
some of the facts, we shall commence col 
the night that David Acton actually carried 
off Neno. 

"You tell me," demanded the Jesuit, 
'' that your husband, at the instigation of 
Zoe a Moor, and of the child's uncle, Mr. 
Nial Bamulph, stole this child ?" 

*' Just so," replied Norry. ** All for her 
soul's sake, they said ; but you remember 
all I have just told of the baptism at Saint 
Jerome's. Och ! I was a fine young woman 
then, in a beautiful Spanish dress the Moor 
made me put on ; and sore I pretended, be- 
fore Mrs. Merton, not to know a word she 
said in English ; so she thought me a fo- 
reigner. Was not that droll ?" 

" Speak of the child," interopted Colpa, 
authoritatively, ** Norry, not of yourself." 

"Well, after my husband deserted from 

the , he dare not tell his true name, 

so he got into Colonel Nesmond's regimint 
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under that of David Acton. Well, I was 
placed in the house of a Jadiste, a friend of 
Zoe's ; for all was planned for a month, ay, 
for two, before opportunity oflfered to put 
it into execution. And there they brought 
the child to me so grandly dressed, and a 
row of beads round her neck, and a blessed 
amulet. Arrah! sure it was myself that 
had nursed the darling. But Mrs. Nes- 
ntiond was all talk, not a spice of truth in 
her; so she took some dislike to me and 
turned me off: but Zoe had, though a 
black, twice her mistress's nature, and gave 
me the washing to do ; and when I took the 
clothes home, would bring the angel, as they 
called her, to play with me — so the poor 
little thing, who knew nothing of grandeur, 
jumped to my arms, so glad to see me ; that 
bound me to her, and I fell on my knees 
and vowed to God never, if I could help it, 
to separate from her, and to see her righted 
some day or other in her fine fortune^ if I 
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lived — of course, if I died there would be an 
end of me and of my pledge/* 

" Enough of yourself ; what then of the 
child ? be explicit." 

"The whole island was in an uproar, 
every one, great and small, loved Colonel 
Nesmond, so the Jadiste pelted off with 
himself to Candy, for fear of blame. Well, 
we expected Mr. Nial Barnulph — he had 
some one prepared to take Neno off to 
Spain — ^but he did not come, so David takes 
the best dress of Neno's, that I had pre- 
pared for her, and claps it on my child — my 
darling little Peggy, the only child I ever 
had — and the fine cashmere, a red and gold 
shawl, telling me where I would hear of him, 
and to write when Mr. Nial took the child, 
and then he would come for me ; but my 
mind was made up not to part from Neno." 

Here Norry gave herself up to a passion 
of tears, giving an account of the pirates' 
boat being wrecked, and Colonel Nesmond's 
grief. So she resolved to tell the truth to 
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the Colonel, and give him back his child ; 
but while waiting for an opportunity, the 
Colonel was killed by Nial Barnulph, so she 
proceeded. 

" Then I thought of giving the child to 
Mrs. Merton ; but as I live, one night that I 
was stealing to the Bower, for the purpose, 
who should I see by the moonlight, but Co- 
lonel Merton and Nial walking together ; so 
I lay down beside a clump of laurel, and I 
heard the latter say, ' The child is much 
better out of the way — an angel in heaven 
now^ I suppose ' — ^a laugh — * and Siward is 
now heir, so that will enable vou to pay me/ 
— ^They walked on ; I heard no more, so my 
heart misgave me that Colonel Merton was 
no great shakes, to be walking about with 
the man that was proved the murderer of 
Colonel Nesmond — it was queer, to say the 
least ; then I heard that Colonel Merton 
was parted from his beautiful wife, Mrs. Mer- 
ton. Oh ! &he was the truth of a lady. 
Well, then I thought of Mrs. Dalzell, a 
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friend of the family — anything so I could 
serve the child. Now, see how queer the 
world is ; on that very night, I heard that 
there was a reward posted up for my appre- 
hension, for I had been seen walking about 
the low cinnamon garden, and sure enough I 
was there. Colpa Duinne, only fancy the 
officers of the garrison publishing on bits of 
paper, stuck everywhere, that they would 
give two hundred pounds for me : by gar ! 
David would have sold me for five pounds 
any day ; so that very night I met a Tippe- 
rary boy, all the way from home, in Ceylon, 
so I told him my pitiful story. Well, the 
good nature is in the Irish, and no mistake. 
Then, blessed be the saints ! they are not 
craving after money ; so this young man, 
in place of selling me for the two hundred 
pounds, said if I was caught I would be sure- 
ly hung ; and if Nial had Neno in his 
clutches again, he would surely murder her. 
So he got us on board a vessel bound for 
Plymouth. Och, ahone ! there for six 
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months I was laid up with rheumatism — had 
to sell everything I possessed ; but not a 
shred belonging to Neno did I part with, 
though I would have got a power of money 
for the dressing-case, and pearls, and amulet 
— for I thought they might still prove her 
identity. 

** Arrah ! Colpa, the Erglish are a hard- 
hearted, sensible, money-loving people — not 
like the poor, tender-hearted Indians. So 
what did they do by me ? they packed me 
off from parish to parish, as an Irish vaga- 
bond — that they did ; so at the long run, I 
arrived at Teague's cabin. Arrah ! and was 
not my heart crushed when I saw Colonel 
Nesmond's angel, the heiress, half starved 
with cold and dry potatoes, and Teague some- 
times wanting to beat her? Cold, damp, 
dirt, hunger, nakedness, were good enough 
for me — they never fretted me ; but the 
angel child to meet such cruelty — och, hone! 
But see, your reverence, the good blood was 
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in her, she took to the learning, so I heard 
Mike say, she was fit for college ; that she 
had Greek and Latin, at ten years, at her 
fingers' ends ; all the genteel nature break- 
ing out. Then, Colpa, God bless you ! that 
brought her to your home, and sent her to the 
convent. Now she is elegant as anybody 
in the land, and so charitable ; and how beau- 
tifully the saints have brought all this about 
for the child, in spite of her enemies. There 
is Siward Barnulph, that she was betrothed 
to, in her infancy, dying for love of her; and 
by gar ! he is worthy of her, and that is a 
bold word, Colpa : I remember the day she 
was bound to Siward as well as yesterday." 

"Norry," interrupted the Priest, "you 
say this child was baptized by the name of 
Ellen, in the chapel near Cadiz, by its pre- 
late." 

" That would be a lie," cried Norry, " a 
foolish lie, for I would get nothing by it. 
Not a bit of it — the blackamoor had her 
called Zima ; there was some magic in it — 
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(crossing herself). Then Mrs, Nesmond 
had her christened Neno, by the chaplain ; 
but when I ran off with the child, being 
afraid to call her the real name — why, I called 
her Nelly." 

" Your story surprises and interests me 
more than any carnal matter should. Now, 
Norry, attend ; you have acted well, nay, 
generously, by this poor child, whom you 
had nourished with your breast milk, and for 
that the saints will bless you. Now, mark 
me ; henceforth you must act in this mys- 
terious affair solely under my guidance, ever 
keeping in view that a soul is at stake. Con- 
sequently you must be silent as the dead on 
the subject of Ellen ; and if so, you shall 
not be separated from her, no matter where 
she is placed." 

'* God bless you for that, Colpa !" sobbed 
Norry, '* for I dote alive on my darling." 

" And, Norry, understand, no more of this 
Siward Barnulph — a fine spirited, intelligent 
youth, undoubtedly ; but Zoe the Moor was 
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right — I reverence that Christian — * what is 
appropriated to the Lord, man shall not pol- 
lute/ and Neno, being consecrated to the 
divine Mary, and to her immaculate Son, un- 
hesitatingly, much as I esteem her, would I 
consign her to a living tomb ere see her wed- 
ded to a human being, sinful man, more par- 
ticularly to a heretic. — You look surprised, 
Norry : woman ! have you no religion ?" 

Norry groaned. '' Musha ! don't be after 
calling me woman, Colpa — it provokes me : 
woman, indeed !" 

** Then, Norry, as that pleases you, keep 
Ellen in ignorance of our plans, not yet de- 
cided ; but see, have all in readiness for our 
departure at a moment's warning. One word 
more : it is my intention to explain to Ellen, 
should events demand it, that she is de- 
scended from parents of a high degree ; this 
knowledge will teach her, more than ever, 
(and her pride never eluded my observation) 
to shrink from the lower classes, and with the 
higher, except those vowed to conventual life. 
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once she leaves Ireland, she shall have no 
acquaintance : thus standing alone in the 
world, she will more readily renounce it. 
And once her irrevocable vows are passed, 
then she shall know all — much will be in 
her power — Norry, retire — I would be alone. 
Remember, on your soul's weal, you breathe 
not a word of this to Ellen." 

" Well," soliloquised Norry, as, seated 
on a boss at the kitchen fire, she swayed her 
body from side to side ; " learning is a fine 
thing : of course, Colpa, a learned priest, 
knows what is right ; and so what a poor 
ignorant woman like me thinks a sin, he 
thinks a virtue ; now it seems hard to shut 
up Ellen without telling her who she is, and 
to take her J away from her sweetheart, 
Siward." Here Norry moaned. "Och! 
there is great sorrow for her, it's a bad world ; 
rU go to bed and sleep, and forget to think." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

It was on the fourth evening after Ellen's 
visit, that Siward entered the priest's house 
tinohserved ; a profound silence seemed to 
reign ; a fire, however, was burning briskly in 
the grate ; by it he discovered that the pictures 
had been removed — no time then for delay ; 
he raised the curtain, and knocked at the door 
of Ellen's bower, no answer — he ventured to 
enter. He sat on her bed, pressed with his 
glowing lips the pillow. Suddenly, from the 
parlour, he heard Mr. Reltub and FrSre Colpa 
speaking ; for worlds he would not have them 
discover his position ; hastily he placed the 
letter under the cross bones, the missal 
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resting on them concealed it from view ; he 
would escape through the window, as all out- 
side seemed safe ; forgetting the bible which 
he had laid on the couch, he easily sprang 
down, and reached Cashel in time to be off 
for Cork in the night coach. 

Ellen (or Neno, as we may now call her) 
retired late, she had spent the evening with 
the Miss Reltubs ; and then, as the air was 
cold, stood by the kitchen fire while Norry 
loosed her dress, for the left arm was still 
tied up. The night never passed without 
her reading in her missal, and frequently her 
sweet voice was heard after all others in the 
house had retired to rest, as she chanted 
forth a vesper hymn. But outside, one ever 
enthusiastic listened and watched ; that one, 
was Lochar, the cripple. 

But this particular night, no hymn was 
chanted : the prayers over — not forgotten, 
God and the saints forbid ! — every thought 
was absorbed in Siward's letter ; first, ** Oh! 
why did he place these beloved lines amidst 
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the relics of mouldering mortality ? — away 
with such superstition! Siward woos me as 
his wife, there is no more sorrow for me 
on earth." It would indeed seem that in the 
ecstatic joy Neno now experienced, as if no 
grief could ever again touch her heart. The 
roseate hue of love irradiated every object ; 
she prayed to the divine Mary to grant her 
strength to support such unspeakable bliss 
as now spread out before her. To be elevated 
by the noble youth she so passionately loved, 
to a position in society gratifying to that in- 
ternal pride which seemed an element of her 
being, to mix with the great and good — in 
her inexperience she ever amalgamated them 
together — ah! this was pleasant; but the 
delight of all delights, was to be the wife, 
the companion, the friend of Siward Bar- 
nulph, the beloved of her soul ! 

Sleep ! she would not lose a moment of 
such bliss in forgetfulness ; again and again 
the letter was read, pressed to her lips, to her 
forehead, to her heart! — then brought forward 
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again : she saw the gold clasped bible on her 
couch — no hand but Siward's had left it there, 
and one of his gloves lay on the floor near 
the window — she guessed all. — Oh ! the ex- 
traordinary happiness she experienced during 
that night — it ever after formed a light in her 
memory ; one on which, through the gloom of 
sorrow, she could turn back in wonder and 
regret. 

Morning came, and the nbble-minded girl 
stood before Frdre Colpa. She had reflected 
deeply over Si ward's letter: with all her learn- 
ing, she was inexperienced as a child ; but 
her every thought was truthful ; and while 
undervaluing her own feelings, in her readi- 
ness to sacrifice self to the good of others, 
her warm heart overflowed with gratitude for 
the least kindness ; and the Jesuit had shown 
her much. 

On studying Siward's letter, she had con- 
cluded that an offer of his hand, so honour- 
ably proffered, must meet her uncle's appro- 
bation. She brought to mind how when she 
had acknowledged to FrSre Colpa her dislike 
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to pronounce the monastic vows, towards 
whose duties she felt no inspiration ; the 
gentle manner in which he had pointed out, 
that as education and superior genius had 
raised her mind far above the low degree in 
which she was born ; she should study to 
direct her thoughts, even from worldly- 
motives, to the only position where she could 
meet, as familiars, those who like herself were 
well educated ; it would be his care to select 
a convent where the sisters were most select 
and pious. Then, again when under the ex- 
citement of anger and mortified vanity, she 
had declared her full intention of entering a 
convent — had not that meek voice told her 
to reflect, ere she for ever sealed her earthly 
destiny by vows which once pronounced, 
became irrevocable. 

But even if she had apprehended oppo- 
sition, Ellen would not outrage the laws of 
duty, gratitude, and modesty, by eloping. She 
was aware that Fr^re Colpa was unpopular 
with the Irish priesthood — they could not 
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comprehend such a man ; aad to fly from his 
protection, and expose him to the suspicion 
of having driven her to the act by despotiam 
— no, not even love could corrupt her to 
fiuch selfishness. Fr^re Colpa was her guar- 
dian, she would not yield up Siward even at 
his command, but she would uphold her right 
to happiness openly; the very thought of 
deception was revolting to her lofty spirit — 
she would not, for Christ's sake, do wrong; 
and if acting right, why descend to subter- 
fuge ? So this point was settled to her satis- 
faction. 

And now on that night of bliss other 
thoughts rose — - Siward, dear, amiable, be- 
loved, noble Siward, did not wish to separate 
her from her mother ! Oh ! the saints would 
bless him for this 1 and though poor Norry 
had faults, who had not ? and oh ! there was 
little of godliness in the child who could 
criticise and condemn a parent. And now 
Ellen reflected how happy and comfortable 
^he could render her future life — here again 
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the pure heart was at ease. Then up rose 
Locfaar, the cripple— what would become of 
him when she was gone ? the poor aiJicted 
man rested on her m the only staff to uphold 
him in his misery. If he caught the birds, 
it was for her amusement or wonder ; if he 
collected the white blossoms of the meadow's 
simple flowers, it was to weave wreaths to 
adorn her on festival days ; poor Lochar ! 
she was his occupation, the star which il- 
lumined his sad earthly passage ;— she liad 
instructed him in basket-making, but, except 
at her rebuke, he was lazy, indolent, hopeless 
— she gone, he would be desolate ; and now 
a shade darkened the light of happiness. 
Then she bright sued up ; Siward was so good, 
he would take Lochar with them. Siward 
had a thousand pounds and more, inexhaust- 
ible treasure to Ellen's simple view ; so in 
despite of her wish to stay awake, about foui^ 
in the morning sleep came on till seven, 
when she rose to rejoice in her own exceed- 
ing happiaess, and to plan how she could 
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cast its rays over all those she knew ; 
heavenly thoughts ! they shed something 
celestial over the expression of her beautiful 
features. Ellen's duty was to attend on the 
Jesuit at his simple meals. This morning, 
though, as usual, occupied with a book, he 
was struck by the glow on her delicately 
rounded cheeks, dimpling so sweetly, while 
the lustrous eyes now met his, then rested . 
their gentle. gaze on the ground. There was 
soul-meaning in all this. 

** Ellen," in his meek voice, " what has 
occurred to charm you ?" he demanded. 

Sinking on her knees, and clasping his 
hand, she exclaimed, ** Oh ! your reverence, 
I am very, very happy." The bounding of 
her full bosom became so violent, that the 
power of utterance was checked ; her bright 
face sunk over it ; he saw her form tremble 
with emotion. 

** Explain yourself, my child," said Fr^re 
Colpa, mildly and encouragingly. 

She drew a long breath, fixed her im- 
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plioring eyes on the Jesuit, then, in low 
accents, almost whispered, ** A gentleman — 
the Captain — that is, Mr. Siward Baraulph, 
is going to many me ; me — a poor peasant 
girl. Oh ! my uncle, is not this great joy ? 
And now you can never again want money, 
blessed be the saints ! — for Siward has great 
wealth — and he loves me ; and I reverence 
you, dear uncle." She pressed the cold 
.thin hand of the Jesuit to her burning lips. 

He withdrew it hastily, and if possible 
became paler, as he said, ** Quick, my child 
— ^be more explicit." 

In blushing confusion, Ellen explained 
that Siward had written a letter^ proposing 
immediate marriage ; " And though re- 
solved," she added, in a respectful, but de- 
cided tone, " to accept the Captain's pro- 
posals, still, your reverence, 1 would do 
nothing so important without consulting 
you, my uncle and guardian." 

" If there is nothing to shame you in the 
letter, let me see it," he sternly remarked. 
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'' Shame me !" cried the indignant girl, 
bounding up from her kneeling posture; 
" your reverence, I have not merited this ; 
if Siward Barnulph could say or write a 
word to shame me, I could not love him as 
I do. But take it, though it is not generous 
to Mr. Barnulph ; read this, and understand 
him" 

" Noble, without doubt, she is," thought 
the Jesuit, as he took the paper, still warm^ 
from her hand. He read it attentively, then 
said^ '' Ellen, this young man promises you 
marriage : first removing you from all pro- 
tection; for, as to Norry^ you well know 
how weak she is." 

" Do you doubt Siward Barnulph's honour 
and truth ?" demanded Ellen, passionately ; 
" I would as soon doubt the saints of 
heaven !" 

•* I neither doubt nor believe," be drily 
answered ; '' but that is of ,no importance. 
Girl, in your wild love, do yDu foi^et that 
thi& young man is not of your persuasion i 
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He is of the church of England; and you, 
God be praised ! of that of Ronne.'* 

"I know all that," she replied, emphati- 
cally ; " we both believe in Christ — in hia 
atonement^ in his resurrection, and powers 
of salvation. Thus our faith is alike — and 
for forms I care not. He I love is a Chris- 
tian — that suffices to satisfy wy conscience." 

The lips of the Jesuit grew rigid. It was 
some moments before he addressed the proud 
girl, who stood erect and self-possessed he- 
fore him ; then, with bitterness, he observed, 
" * A little learning is a dangerous thing,' 
my child." He continued, with a tone and 
attitude of extreme meekness, " But I must 
remind you, that from your infancy you 
have been dedicated to Christ, as his bea- 
renly bride, and consecrated to the blessed 
Vii^n ; therefore it were in you a crime of 
the deepest dye to unite your destiny with 
mortal man ; auch impiety cannot, ^hall not 
be — however carnal may be your inclina- 
tions. I blush for you — the bride of beaver 
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— to tarn your thoughts thus loosely on an 
earthly spouse ! — shame ! shame ! shame !" 

Again Ellen spoke, passionately : '* Blush 
not for me, your reverence , it needeth not ; 
nor hope to persuade me to renounce the 
man I love — worthy of my best affections — 
with independence, position, power to serve 
my friends — in obedience to vows pro- 
nounced for me while I yet drew nourish- 
ment from my mother's breast : your reve- 
rence knows I never admitted the sacredness 
of those vows ; nor, until to-day, did your 
reverence ever enforce them.*' 

** My child, it was within the last week 
that I learned the particulars of these vows 
and mysteries, only understood by the high- 
priests of our religion, bind you to their 
performance. Human will has no power to 
set them aside — so to do would be blas- 
phemy. Enough of this ; — to the letter. I 
pity — yea, from my soul — this young man, 
this Siward Barnulph. You are enacting 
towards him the very part your mother, Eve, 
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did towards Adam, — cause of the primeval 
curse. Listening to the tempter, Love, you 
have cast about this generous youth the 
spell of, your enchantments — for you are 
endowed with much beauty. — ^Then, sor- 
ceress like, you drag him on to destruction : 
sacrificing your idol on the very shrine of 
your idolatry. Awful crime !" 

" What mean you," faintly uttered the 
terrified girl, ** by this horrible picture ?" 

**Ha!" thought the Jesuit, "I have at 
length struck the right head. Oh! truly 
woman's love is dangerous! Here, this 
young creature would not hesitate to risk 
her immortal soul to this her passion ; but 
she immolates each selfish feeling to him she 
loves.'* Then, in his deep meek voice, and 
expressive manner, the Jesuit read the fol- 
lowing passage from Siward's letter : — 

** Remember that at your shrine, beloved 
one, I oflfer up the best of parents, the home 
of my ancestors — wealth, position, country." 
The Jesuit, with a sigh, added, ** Poor youth 1 
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when this wild passion is satiated— and man'ft 
love is always transient — and the fire whtcfa 
glows fiercest the sooner is exhausted ; then 
shall he not*' — the Jesuit raised his voice,--^ 
" curse the syren who spell-bouud him by 
her enchantments, to leave the paradise of 
his vouth, to contend with the troubled waters 
of disobedience ? Strife, poverty ! poor youth! 
I pity him. Shame — shame; oh! Ellen." 

Truly Ellen was made miserable '* through 
her best aflfections," and purest hopes. We 
shall not recapitulate all Colpa said, till Ellen, 
with her enthusiasm and self-abandonment, 
consented to resign Siward : so that she might 
in a letter explain her motive for rejecting hia 
suit ; and to this the Jesuit consented. 
Her letter was full of afiection and regrets. 

Little anticipating the loss of EUen^ Si«« 
ward, on the wings of love, and under an 
elasticity of spirits, which left no leisure for 
reflections or retnorse, had successfully par^ 
sued his preparations. Clergymen, of both 
Protestant and Romish persuasion, bad pro* 
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mised, on receiving good round sums, for 
charitable donations, to consent to unite 
them. Some plain dresses, but elegant in 
texture, were selected for the bride. The 
ceremony was to be performed within a 
church in the neighbpurhood of Blackrock. 
That over, the Cornet would immediately pro- 
ceed to Plymouth ; place Ellen and Norry in 
a state cabin, he had engaged, on board ; and 
happily, early on the following week, the 
vessel proposed sailing for India. Everything 
seemed so favourable to bis wishes, and he 
revelled in the anticipated delights of love's 
fond dream. How vain then, to describe 
the extent of his disappointment when, has- 
tening to the bower of his beloved, he 
found it deserted, and, for the moment, the 
house locked up. Even Lochar, who sat by 
the door, in a state of pathetic misery, and 
hopelessness even beyond Siward's, could 
give no information — so secretly had the de- 
{future been conducted. A chaise^ on that 
evening, had been heard by Lochar, as it 
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drove by the ruins of Athassal; but of 
course, if the Jesuit commanded secrecy, 
from whence, and to where it drove, could 
never be known. " The poorest wretch in 
Ireland would not disobey a priest, not to 
say betray him," so argued Lochar. Thus, 
by no effort could Siward find the least trace 
of Ellen. No doubt she would be immured 
within the walls of some distant convent ; 
a tomb in which, though still living, she 
would be dead to the world and to him; 
thus, in his grief, he concluded. So much 
did Siward dread being thrown into the so- 
ciety of former friends, who might question 
the source of a misery that he could not 
control or disguise ; that, under this 
morbid feeling, he resolved to adhere to his 
arrangements, and join his regiment in 
India ; indeed, having perfected the exchange 
on this point, he no longer had in honour ^ 
choice ; consequently, he proceeded to Ply- 
mouth, and the following day sailed for the 
orient land of his birth. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

SiWARD had been upwards of three years 
in India, when his regiment was ordered back 
to England. While in the East he had so 
distinguished himself in an engagement be- 
tween one of the native princes and the 
English authorities, as to be promoted, with- 
out purchase, to his troop, and also was 
complimented by the commander-in-chief 
for superior gallantry and self-possession. 
This elevated his spirits, replete with military 
glory. Consequently he was welcomed back 
to Castle Barnulph, not only as its heir- 
apparent, but as a hero ; and great were the 
rejoicings amidst all classes at his return. 
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He found fewer changes than might have 
been expected after so long an absence. Lady 
Barnulph seemed as if an hour had not passed 
over her head ; the archdeacon and his curate 
were equally unchanged ; Mary Aylsfort 
vastly improved, her person had filled out to 
greater perfection, and her countenance 
beamed with higher intellect. 

One, however, was sadly altered ; the one 
most esteemed and loved by Siward — that 
was Sir Merton. His dignified carriage and 
noble bearing were the same, but the face 
was pale and haggard, the eyes full of anxiety; 
and, in despite of every effort to disguise, he 
looked, what in truth he was, very miserable. 
Perceiving this, cast a shadow over the plea- 
sure which Siward experienced at being again 
with friends so dear, and who had overlooked 
his strange conduct in quitting Europe with- 
out seeking their approbation, or bidding 
them adieu. 

There was a familiarity, a confidence, a 
friendship between Siward and Sir Merton, 
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such as rarely exists between a father and 
son. On the very evening after his return 
to the Castle, Siward found an opportunity 
to question his father as to his evident gloom, 
imputing it to ill health ; and he urged him 
to proceed instantly to London, where he 
would accompany him, and consult the 
ablest physicians. 

Sir Merton coldly replied, ** Siward, there 
is but one on earth— that one is you, my 
son — who can minister to a mind diseased. 
There lies my illness ; all the drugs in the 
pharmacopoeia could not relieve me." 

" Good heaven ! my father, spesdc out 
{dainly ; what can I do to serve or obUge 
you ? Credit me, your health is dearer to 
me than my own. Oh ! my father ! I would 
die to save you." 

** You would not betray me !" exclaimed 
Sir Merton with emotion ; ** can I depend 
upon you ?" 

'*0h! my father ! this to me?'* he re- 
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plied, reproachfully; **do I merit suspi* 
cion ?*' 

** Then, Siward, circumstances which even 
to you I shall not reveal, have involved me 
— ruin, the greatest of ^jjiin, disgrace, stares 
me in the face ; I stand on the brink of a 
horrible precipice, and you, my son, alone 
can save me. Mary Aylsfort loves you; marry 
her, and then the power will rest in you to 
relieve me, your father, from a burthen too 
heavy to bear. — ^Nay, hear me out," for Si- 
ward essayed to speak, " Whatever the 
result to me, by heaven ! I would not urge 
you to wed one I considered unworthy of 
your best affections. But Mary Aylsfort 
possesses all most to be admired in woman ; 
in her is united the purity and benevolence 
of an angel — thus conscientiously I make 
my request — nay, supplication, certain that 
it is for your happiness. Now, Siward, 
speak : will you save me from ruin ? I owe 
a large sum ; if not paid within a few months, 
I am a ruined, disgraced, lost man." 
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A fierce pang shot through Si ward's heart ; 
he wished, oh ! how ardently, that the un- 
measurable seas again rolled between him 
and his native home. Still he did not hesi- 
tate ; his first, his only love, was separated 
from him for ever, else he had not, would not 
have made the sacrifice ; as it was, the calls 
of filial duty and affection should be obeyed. 
So with a noble candour, in the manner 
most likely to please and soothe his father, 
he consented. 

Sir Merton clasped him to his bosom, emo- 
tion conquered pride in his soul ; and while 
he poured forth words of gratitude, he sob- 
bed with infant violence on his son's neck. 
And this scene attached them more than 
ever to each other. 

Mary Aylsfort, the highly-esteemed heiress, 
was not to be won without wooing. Still, 
as there seemed a certdnty of payment for 
Sir Merton's stern creditor, he had con- 
sented to wait for three months — not longer. 
Just then the Aylsforts went on a visit to 
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Devonshire, for some three weeks ; and Sir 
Merton suggested that this would he the 
time for Siward to proceed to Cadii:, where 
Therese, Colonel Nesmond's widow, the real 
possessor of Castle Bamulph, then resided, 
to gain her consent to his union with Miss 
Aylsfort, and to invite Mrs. Nesmond to 
England for the marriage ; or, if she oh- 
jected to this, to adopt what arrangement 
best suited her views. Sir Merton was the 
more impatient on this subject, as he had 
learned that Fionne Mortimer, Therese*s ne- 
phew, then a noble-looking youth, was gain* 
ing so rapidly on her capricious temper, that 
she grew indifferent to all other connections. 
Far from objecting to his father's advice, 
Siward readily assented. The fact was, 
his spirits were depressed at the idea of 
pronouncing the irrevocable vows of mar- 
riage, while yet uncertain of EUlen's posi- 
tion. However, though love seemed for ever 
banished from his bosom, Mary was gaining 
an influence over his affections and esteem 
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by the graces of her highly-cultivated mind. 
Besides, now that she proved no obstacle to 
his happiness — for he never again hoped 
ever to hear of Ellen — he felt grateful and 
flattered by the preference, the much-sought- 
for heiress gave .him, over many men of su- 
perior rank who sought her alliance. 

Promising to return by the end of a 
month, Siward set oflf for Boulogne ; and 
not feeling quite well, resolved to continue 
there for a day or two. On the second 
morning, a parcel of letters reached him 
from the Castle. To his surprise and joy, 
he found that one of them was from his 
dear old friend Mrs. Dalzell ; her husband 
had died in Canada, and she had returned 
a widow, and very poor, to Europe. Just 
then she was staying in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, where she entreated her dear pupil^ 
now a hero, to come and see her after 
fifteen years' separation, if but in memory of 
auld lang syne. 
Loving Mrs. Dalzell as a mother, he did 
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not hesitate ; and in despite of the apothe* 
cary, who had ordered some nostrum, and 
of a sensation of cold and lassitude, Siward 
set off on that very evening for Paris. 
Travelling a long distance in diligences, by 
no means tended to allay the fever under 
which he suffered ; so by the time he reach- 
ed Paris, he was seriously ill. 

A fine constitution, and Mrs. Dalzell's 
tender care, soon restored Siward, but he con- 
tinued too weak to proceed on his journey. 
However, he wrote to explain the cause of 
delay, not only to Sir Merton, but also to 
Mrs. Nesmond ; and Mrs. Dalzell also 
wrote to the latter, reminding her of past 
friendship, and to Lady Bamulph, on whose 
recollection of her she placed more faith. 

The hotel where Mrs. Dalzell had her 
apartment was in the most ancient part of 
the city, and while new houses sprang up 
around, several of the older ones were quickly 
mouldering into decay. Just then, some vast 
public buildings were being in contempla- 
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tiou; and until their extent and site were 
ultimately fixed, it remained in a ruinous 
state, for that part of Paris had been a scene 
of the bloodiest horrors of the revolution, 
whose desecrations still remained an awful 
witness of crime. 

Not far from the hotel was an avenue of 
fine acacia trees, then in bloom; they 
wound in a slight curve on towards a plain 
unpretending building, now, however, a 
nunaery — one highly esteemed, as being a 
pension where some of the noblesse of 
France sent their children to be educated. 

When sufficiently recovered to walk out, 
though mot equal to a journey, Siward, 
sometimes with Mrs. Dalzell, more fre- 
quently alone, spent the afternoon strolling 
through this delightful avenue, whose trees, 
entwining their branches above, formed a 
shade to exclude the glowing sun's rays. 

Frequently Siward continued his walk 
to the ruins of the once celebrated Saint 
Catherine's, where princesses of royal blood 
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had sought repose from pain and sorrow, 
but which, by the vicissitudes to which 
every object pertaining to humanity is sub- 
ject, while the humble hospital once but 
an appendage to its charity, assumed the 
blessed title of a convent and pension. Its 
once massive and heavy walls were dedicated 
to supply its place, sheds being raised 
amidst the seared arches, naves, and aisles, 
for the reception of the sick. No lack of 
poor-boxes placed here and there, entreating 
charity for an establishment supported by 
private contributions : to each was attached 
a text of scripture. Truly benevolent, and 
being interested by the account of the per- 
secutions the nuns had suffered, Siward 
constantly threw a few coins into some one 
of the receivers. While so employed, he 
frequently perceived a sister or novice, from 
Saint Catherine's, glide through the ruins, 
to administer consolation and nourishment 
to the invalids. 

It was still early, when one evening, as 
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had now become his custom^ Siward seated 
himself near the ruins; even a more than 
usaal tranqaillity reigned. Just then, a 
novice by her dress — her mantle hung on 
h6r arm — for the air was sultry — suddenly 
started up from some part of the ruin. 
There was a grace in her every movement, 
as she struggled through the rubbish, which 
attracted his notice. It was strange, but 
his heart palpitated; for somehow this 
novice reminded him of Ellen, wandering 
through the abbey of Athassal. 

Just then she approached where he stood : 
she held a basket in her hand and was busily 
engaged cuUing some stonecrpps and wild 
geraniums, which forced up their bright 
blossoms through the interstices of the 
broken pillars. 

" I must see her," thought Siward, 
making a sudden movement. The noise 
started the novice, she looked up — the 
basket fell from her hand, one exclama- 
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tion of joy burst from her quivering lips ! 
the next moment Ellen Duinne was folded 
to the breast of Si ward, who found language 
fail when he would pour forth his rapture 
and his love. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

We return to Fr^re Colpa : even after he 
had hurried Ellen from Ireland, he experi- 
enced a secret terror of Siward Bamulph 
discovering their route, and winning upon 
Ellen to elope with him ; he knew that true, 
sincere love conquers every obstacle, and that 
Ellen was devoted to the Cornet, he expe- 
rienced no doubt ; and on Norry the Jesuit 
placed no reliance, still, from tenderness to 
Ellen, would not separate her from every 
friend, and Norry was a tender nurse. 

After due consideration, he resolved to pro- 
ceed to Spain, learn all he could of the 
character of Mrs. Nesmond, become ac- 
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quainted with Zoe the Moor, and through 
her means with the ecclesiastics who had 
baptised Ellen (or, more properly speaking, 
Neno). Meantime he would lodge her in a 
nunnery at Paris. 

A more respectable sanctuary could not 
have been selected for Ellen than St. Cathe- 
rine's. In it she associated with the elegant 
and accomplished daughters of the French 
noblesse ; no longer a peasant, she was re- 
ceived and respected as an equal ; her im- 
provement in manner, also in music, was 
rapid ; she had nothing to complain of, ex- 
cept the influence used to oblige her to take 
the VOWS; and here she displayed a mild 
steadiness of purpose befitting her heroic 
character. 

From the hour that the Jesuit intimated 
to her that she was by birth of high degree, 
Ellen came to a determination, that neither 
persuasions nor threats, nay, nor violence, 
should compel her to an act she abhorred. 
Hope whispered that by some means or otber 
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Siward would find her out, and to her view 
being now his equal, there could be no reason- 
able obstacle to their union ; so she only 
studied to be worthy of becoming his bride ; 
and thus time glided on. This short account 
comprises the history of Ellen's life during 
the period of Siward's absence ; it f^ing one 
of thought, not of action. 

« * # « ' « 

What days now of unclouded happiness 
to Ellen; and with the romance of her 
c^haracter, she resolved not to acquaint Si* 
ward of her altered prospects, until he for- 
mally proposed marriage. That he postponed 
the declaration awakened no uneasiness; 
her part was fixed ; soon as her lover declared 
himself, she would reveal the mystery with 
which she was surrounded ; then the manly, 
independent spirit of Siward would uphold 
the woman to whom he was betrothed, and 
oblige Frere Colpa and Norry to reveal all 
they knew concerning her real position. 

Meantime all depended upon secresy, so she 
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obtained Siward's solemn promise never to 
breathe her nante, though he entreated that 
Mrs. Dalzell might be an exception ; no, too 
much was at stake. Thus, without talking 
of marriage, the lovers seemed to consider it 
a matter of course, and every evening they 
met at tlfe ruined hospital. 

* # * # * 

Seven weeks had elapsed since Siward left 
the Castle for Spain ; but yielding to the se- 
ductions of passion, he still lingered in Paris, 
and still, without proposing marriage, de- 
voted every evening to Ellen. Suddenly he 
was roused to decision by a command from 
his father, enquiring the cause of his strange 
delay in a country where he had no business 
or occupation. ** If Mrs. Dalzell is the 
charm," Sir Merton added, bitterly, "let 
her come to Castle Barnulph, where Lady 
Barnulph will be happy to receive her ; as 
also will Mrs. Nesmond, who having im- 
patiently expected your presence in Cadiz — 
as on receiving your promise^ which of course 
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I consider inviolable, T wrote to acquaint 
Mrs. Nesmond. How fortunate that for the 
last twelve months she has owned her resi- 
dence, and corresponded with me — and here 
I must now say that she has acted promptly 
and nobly ; for discovering how solicitous I 
am on this subject, she instantly came off 
to the Castle, and being pleased with Mary 
Aylsfort, has offered, in point of settlement, 
to act far more generously than in my most 
sanguine moment I could have anticipated. 
To account for your most extraordinary 
delay, I have reported your illness, and as I 
did not to any but your mother announce 
that you have for some time been convales- 
cent, the greatest anxiety exists relative to 
your health. So, dear Si ward, hasten back 
to relieve their anxiety, and to make peace 
with your attached father." 

No necessity to follow up the struggles 
this letter awakened. The result of the 
conflict was a resolve to return without 
delay to England, acknowledge to his father 
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fails devoted love to Ellen, and the total im- 
possibility, while his heart was in the pos- 
session of one woman, proved by years of 
constancy, in despite of absence, that he 
could be such a villain as to seek the hand of 
another. It would be deceptive, ungenerous, 
nay, criminal, to Miss Aylsfort, and cruel 
and unprincipled to Ellen. 

It was at an earlier hour than usual that 
he hastened to the rooms, now an hospital ; 
he started at seeing a coffin borne into one 
of the sheds ; his nerves were excited. " It 
is an evil omen," he muttered: then he 
sneered in rebuke of such weakness. On 
the instant, Ellen ran up,- much flurried. 
*'0h! dear Siward," she cried, "so lucky 
you are here ! But I must not delay a 
moment, lest I am missed. Some suspicion, 
1 fear, my long absence last night occa- 
sioned. Oh! we must be more cautious. 
Once confined in the convent, 1 could not 
escape." She shuddered. 

Si ward now mentioned that within the 
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hour he left France for England. Affected 
by her regret, he lost all self-command 2 
declared his unchangeable love, to which the 
blushing girl responded. Vows were passed ; 
he placed a ring on her wedding-finger. — 
For return, she cut off a ringlet of her dark 
hair. "Now Siward," she exclaimed, "I 
have something of importance to relate." At 
the moment, a harsh voice said, " I say, 
Ellen Duinne, hasten in this direction." 

Putting her fingers to her lips to impress 
silence, and tenderly returning Siward's quick 
passionate embrace, with a sudden bound 
she rushed over to those who had summoned 
her. He waited .a few moments ; then, 
shaded by the acacia trees, returned to the 
hotel, and soon after left Paris, sad enough, 
at the prospect of meeting Sir Merton, but 
well pleased that by his vow and pledge to 
Ellen, there was no possibility of his being 
won over to wed another. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Siward's embarrassment was iDcreased 
by the joy his father expressed at his return. 
This tender reception united remorse to the 
conflict he was akeady suflfering — at the idea 
of disappointing that father. Happily, a 
large party, consisting of the Aylsforts, old 
Rowley, his daughters, McPlayter, then a 
Captain — who, being quartered in Man- 
chester, had made a dash off to see Bamulph 
and have a talk over the Cashell bells — be- 
sides several others. But the person who 
most interested Si ward was Therese — Mrs. 
Nesmond ; she had retained her beauty to a 
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wonderful degree, and it was set off to 
advantage by a half kind of conventual 
dress, where taste presided over piety ; the 
affectation of her character might be dis- 
covered in the selection. 

Though in manner less vain, and more 
subdued, Therese was still in heart the same 
egotistical being, — ever wishing to excite a 
sensation, never content with the,* com- 
mon-place events of life, which ennuied 
her. However, from his boyhood, she 
bad truly loved Siward — indeed, he was 
"T^er strongest affection ; and her meeting 
with him was natural, and expressive of 
<[elight. 

To his enquiries after his cousin, Fionne 
Mortimer, she replied, " That being preparing 
for priest's orders, he had declined accom- 
panying her ; that happily Fionne, though 
the handsomest young man she had ever 
seen, had been won to the holy office by the 
zeal of Zoe, the Moor." 

A cold shudder passed over Siward, as he 
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demanded, *• Does the Moor still live in your 
service, dear aunt Therese ?" 

Here Mrs. Nesmond, aware how much 
she was condemned for countenancing the 
fanatic, through whose means her child had 
been lost, burst forth into a long tirade, of 
what McPlayter termed cant; then said, 
"But, Siward, when your marriage with 
Miss Aylsfort takes place, you must bring 
her to Cadiz, to my beautiful residence, and 
see Fionne and Zoe. Who knows, but what 
we may proselyte you ?" This last obser- 
vation was uttered sportively. ^ 

This conversation was painful to Siward^ 
and he turned off. His father, in a low 
voice, said, '' When the party retires, follow 
nie, my son, to the library." Siward made 
a motion of obedience, and then strove to 
appear at ease ; but his mother and Mary 
Aylsfort, with regret, marked the deep 
sorrow that sat on his open brow; and 
thinking he required rest, at an unusually 
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early hour, Lady Barnulph proposed re- 
tiring. 

Though his determination did not falter, 
yet, of a truth, Si ward's courage oozed out 
rapidly, as he slowly advanced to the lihrarv- 
Men boast of courage in battle — Siward 
would have experienced less dread of facing 
an armed legion of the enemy, rather than 
thus meeting with his father, when he had 
resolved to oppose his commands and dis- 
appoint his hopes. 

Sir Merton sat in absent mood by the 
library table, one large perfumed lamp 
burning on it, leaving the remainder of the 
fine gothic apartment in deep shadow. The 
light falling on Sir Merton's face, added to 
its ghastly and painfully sad expression. 
On Siward's entrance he started up as if in 
alarm, fastened the door, and then abruptly, 
in stern accents, said, *'How came it, sir, 
knowing my position and state of anxiety, 
that you trifled away so many weeks in Paris ? 
—say, was it illness detained you? How 
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now, sir, what means this ? am I unworthy 
of an answer ?'' He spoke passionately. 

'* My dear father, I hesitate to speak what 
may grieve and irritate you, yet it must be 
told," sstid Siward, in a deprecating voice. 

" Good God !" exclaimed Sir Merton, 
"what can you mean? You would not, 
dare not go back from your word. I have 
promised my ruffianly creditor the money 
before three weeks. Siward, if you have 
the feelings of a man, speak out ; let me 
know my fate — it rests with you, my son/' 

Siward then explained his devoted love to 
Ellen, describing her beauty and genius with 
the glowing pencil of love. He dwelt upon 
the strength of his passion, which three 
years had not shaken ; his hopelessness of 
ever again meeting her : therefore, had he 
promised to wed Mary Aylsfort ! But he 
had met Ellen in Paris, renewed his vows, in 
short, pledged himself to her. Now, of a truth, 
though he softened the circumstances of her 
low birth far as he possibly could, still 
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the peasant's child was an humble bride for 
Barnulph's heir to select. It seemed won- 
derful, the calm attention with which Sir 
Merton listened ; for the time, astonishment 
absorbed even his rage. 

" As 1 live, young man, you are crazed — 
stark mad ! What else could teach you to 
rave out such folly ? What ! marry a girl of 
low degree — yea, an Irish woman, a Papist — 
then prattle about her perfections ? What 
a bride to grace the baronial halls of the 
Bamulphs and Si wards, to fill the place of 
those noble ladies who for ages have presided 
here ! You mock me, my son, else you are 
moon-struck. Come, there is much to be 
discussed — let us speak rationally — I am in 
no humour for joking : at five-and-twenty a 
man should be more rational. You dis^ 
appoint me, sir." 

** At five-and-twenty," replied Siward, re- 
spectfully, but in a lofty manner, " a man 
best judges his own happiness. I regret, 
my father, to oppose your wishes, but I am 
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pledged to the humble girl you despise.: 
Offending my family, I shall require nothing 
from them. They may not receive my bridje 
— that I regret. With my good sword I woh 
ray troop ; a captain's pay shall prove suf^ 
ficient for my wants." He was retiring. 

" Wait — I command !" uttered Sir Merton 
faintly, — for a sickness, as of approaching 
death, passed over his face, at the ruin 
which must result if Siward persisted in his 
resolution to wed this low girl. 

'* To-morrow, my dear father, after a 
night's reflection, you will be more calm. 
I repeat that 1 am pledged to Ellen Duinne. 
There is nothing you can offer against our 
union that my own reason has not suggested ; 
you would scarcely have yielded my heart up 
to the conflicts it has gone through ; but my 
love for Ellen conquered every other senti- 
ment. She has so amalgamated herself with 
my being, that, except by death, 1 could not 
separate her idea from my soul."^ 

'' Then, Siward, you doom me, your father. 
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to destruction. I had supposed your affec- 
tion towards me was deeper. I had placed 
such confidence in you — how I was deceived!'' 
He paused — drops of agony gathered on his 
forehead — he sunk back on a seat, unable to 
stand, and evidently overpowered with grief, 
Siward remained quite passive, but greatly 
shocked. 

" Do you relent, my son ?" anxiously en- 
quired Sir Merton, his pride humbled to the 
dust. "Do relent, Siward — oh! in pity, 
relent, my son !" 

"I cannot break my pledge to Ellen Duinne 
— my feelings will not permit of it. She clings 
to me as a faith on which my very soul rests, 
with a fidelity whose adherence no power 
can shake or lessen ; besides which, I am 
bound to her by gratitude, and a sacred pledge 
Be yourself, my father, and say, with such 
sentiments for Ellen, could I, in common 
honour, not to say Christian truth, marry 
Mary Aylsfort ? She so perfectly amiable, 
to be deceived, trafficked for — Oh! no — you 
could not wish your son to be such a villain^ 
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— by heaven ! it were the grossest of swind- 
ling." Much agitated, Siward paced the 
library with a flushed and contracted brow ; 
struggling against the angry emotion, in mild 
but thick accents, he said, — ** Pray, sir, for- 
give this excitement ; for worlds I would not 
offend you, the kindest, best, most respected 
of parents. I regret that any event compels 
me to disobedience. In respect of your in- 
volvement, I should hope it may be settled, 
readily ; joyfully shall I enter into any 
arrangement of property which suits your 
view on this emergency. Then, my dear 
father, Mrs. Nesmond sincerely loves me. 
She is mistress of much wealth ; and under 
the plea of having got into some involve- 
ments, I shall entreat her assistance. She 
will not, I should think, refuse. Again, my 
dear father, do justice to my mother : she 
would stake, or sell the Devonshire estate, 
to relieve your anxiety ; you cannot doubt 
her generous worth ; do not misjudge her, 
I pray.'* 
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" Your mother, orZied Nesmond's widow, 
grant money, make sacrifices for my purpose! 
Oh ! Si ward, you know not what you advise. 
Come, speak, man, to the purpose ; are you 
resolved, is there any chance of your relent- 
ing? keep me not in suspense." He groaned 
convulsively. 

" Press no more, my father — I cannot 
alter my purpose, to-morrow I shall speak 
more fully, and now good night." 

"To-morrow!" reiterated Sir Merton, 
whose disappointment amounted to despair ; 
" there shall be no to-morrow for me — this 
night I die. By heaven ! I will not live to 
H)e dragged forth as a felon, mocked and 
jeered at by a vulgar crowd. No, your part 
is taken, Siward, so is mine. So be it. 
Good night." 

The shock of these fearful words over- 
powered Siward — what could they mean?—- It 

could not be that still a shudder passed 

over his frame. He would have fallen, only 
Sir Merton sprang forward, supported him 
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on his aim, dashing the water from a vase of 
flowers on his face, and franticly pressing him 
to his heart, uttered a cry of anguish. 

" The faintness has passed," Siward faintly 
observed ; '' but, merciful heaven ! what 
mean you by these fearful words ? It can- 
not be, yet a horrible suggestion rises to my 
mind. Nay, father, if you would not drive 
me to madness, explain this mystery, and 
forgive the thought which wrongs you.*' 

" It does not wrong me," he replied, in 
stern accents. '' Zipd Nesmond died by my 
hand! My son should excuse me, even 
though God denies forgiveness.'* 

Siward bent his face over the mantel-' 
piece. There was a long silence; then 
rousing up strength for the trial, in a steady 
voice, his form erect and calm, his bearing 
lofty, nay, dignified. Sir Merton said, — " It 
is absolutely necessary that you, Siward^ 
should be fully acquainted with every cir- 
cumstance, yet on the awful subject let ine 
be brief. — One observation I shall make: 
just a month previous to Colonel Nesmond's 
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death 9 I suiSered from a coup de soleil ; it did 
not afflict my reason, but it excited my 
passions, always ardent and uncurbed." 

** Well, Siward, apologies and regrets 
cannot now avail ; the misery of my life 
resulted in my having loved your mother 
to an inordinate degree ; and though un- 
suspicious of her early engagement to 
Colonel Nesmond, still, from my first ac- 
quaintance with him, I was led by intuition 
to dislike him, for I could assign no reason 
for the sentiment; and once my jealousy 
was roused, I hated him with an intensity 
that rendered every other passion secondary 
and subservient to its influence. 

" You are aware, that after the little 
Neno's disappearance, I separated from your 
mother ; then arose a strange infatuation to 
convince myself of her guilt. It is im- 
possible to explain the extent of this feeling ; 
all the best qualities of my nature yielded 
before the temptation ; night after night I 
prowled like some beast of prey round her 
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Bower. At length, one evening, I saw Zied 
enter his side of our residence. Two days 
more, and he was to leave the island : — 
enough ; I heard your mother make an 
appointment for the following evening — nay, 
press him to it. This coldness on his part 
aggravated my fury — when he received calm- 
ly the love for which I bartered my im- 
mortal soul. Now that the struggle of the 
passions was over, love, pride, hatred, all 
condensed into revenge ; and I resolved that 
as Zied went to keep his appointment, I 
would oblige him to a combat, and never 
leave the battle ground till he or I perished. 
" In effect, next evening I watched him 
as he parted from Nial Barnulph, and turned 
his steps — not towards the Bower, but in 
the direction of the town ; but I was then 
in no state to reason or observe. I followed 
unnoticed until he entered a small, solitary 
glade. The demon Revenge, that I ad* 
mitted into my bosom, granted opportunity. 
Oh, God 1 I confronted my enemy, accused 
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him, and challenged to immediate deadly 
comhat. 

" He strove to exculpate himself— to ex- 
onerate your mother — to soothe me; his mild- 
ness and self-possession irritated me still fur- 
ther; I became a perfect ruflSian in my fury — 
I was no longer a gentleman, scarcely human. 
I used the grossest language in reference to 
him and Eve ; I mocked at his religion, nay, I 
struck him, I spat at him. I saw that he con- 
sidered me deranged, and would have soothed* 
' I must not be seduced to act against my 
conscience,' he observed ; * and you, Colonel 
Merton, are not in a state to fight — your agi- 
tation would leave you unguarded ; here let 
this content ;' he drew his sword from the 
sheath, snapped the blade in two, and then 
cast it away. ' I am unarmed now,' he said, 
and walked quickly oflF. 

*' The demon ruled me; I flew after him 
with my drawn sword, and struck him in the 
back — he fell. My head reeled, I believe that 
I struck several blows ; there I cannot re- 
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member — ^but never, oh ! never can I forget 
his piteous look ! or the deep hollow voice 
in which he said, * Merton, I forgive you — 
as I hope for salvation^'— Eve is innocent ! 
— I am a dead man — save yourself !' *' 

Here Sir Merton paused, leant his head 
over his crossed arms, and a quarter of -an 
hour elapsed ere he again spoke. 

Then, with a convWsive sigh. Sir Merton 
muttered, *' It must be told — better proceed 
at once.'' 

" Well, my son, ere Zied had finished the 
last words — for alas ! life was ebbing fast — I 
was roused by seeing Nial Barnulph lean over 
him, and thrust a kerchief into a wound to 
check the flow of blood. Then Nial said, 
* Merton, this is a horrible business, a moment 
must not be lost in getting assistance, for Nes- 
mond — poor Zied !' he added in mournful 
accents ; he had always preferred Zied to me 
indeed, every one did. I offered some ex- 
planation. 

*' ' No time now for talk,' Nial exclaimed, 
^jpetulantly ; ' aud when the deed is donsi 
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regrets are but sham ; here, man, mount your 
horse,' — ^he led me to where I had fastened it 
— * keep your own counsel ; and see no person 
until we find how this business ends ; now 
away.' Scarcely conscious of what I was 
doing, I sprang on the steed ; I did not even 
hold the reins ; but the well-trained animal 
bore me to the barracks. I rushed to ray 
quarters, swallowed a deep- draught of wine, 
and in a heavy slumber forgot my despair for 
a time. 

" It might be by two next morning when 
I was roused by Nial Barnulph, who sat by 
my bedside ; he had resumed his cold, reck- 
less, mocking manner. * Are we safe from 
being overheard ?' he whispered ; * for if my 
visit here should be discovered, either you or 
I must swing for it ! Poor Zied is off. Faith ! 
Merton, you made sure of your work ; his 
last sigh was heaved ere you mounted your 
charger, though I was not aware of it ; so, 
unfortunately hoping to save the poor fellow, 
1 fetched doctors, soldiers, all as if to puh- 
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lish the deed. Well, if morality and prayer 
entitle a man to heaven, Zied is there and 
no mistake, and sooner or later we must all 
go; what matter then, whether the spirit 
escapes from its earthly thraldom by the stab 
of a sword or the choking gasp of death ?-^ 
none, in my opinion.' 

'' Siward, to speak of the anguish I then 
suffered were vain; the heart may conceive 
what language has not power to express. 

'"Well now, Merton, to business,** con- 
tinued Nial, ** for every moment I am hire, 
increases your chance of the gallows. Such 
an excitement as the murder of Coiaoel 
Nesmond has caused, I never witnessed — all 
classes seem in despair at his hapless fate; 
his officers mourn for him as he deserves to 
be mourned; and observe, at the present 
moment I am not only suspected of the 
murder, but accused of it, and the myrmidons 
of the law are in search of me — but I know 
a trick worth two of that ; catch n>e who 
may l'\ und Nial gave a chuckling laugh. 
'* Now J Merton, you belong to a particular 
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claes; ia short* you are made up of par- 
ticulars and exclusiveuess, and without their 
contracted circle, life were jao life to you. 
Now, per contra, I am a coamopolibe — north, 
south, east, west, all equal to me, while I 
have the needful — there is the rub — to 
command Dame Pl^asm^ and her syren 
familiars — but here, like a love-sick girl, I 
am prating, not acting.' 

" ' To the point; sur le champ ; a coroner's 
inquest has been held, three sword stabs 
werer given ; unnecessary, each w^s mortal ; 
and a train of evidence, too tedious to 
enumerate, has fixed the crio^ upon me — 
so be it, I have means to escape from tlie 
island — catch me who may.' Again be 
laughed — * Sign these papers for the future, 
— hand me what cash you have for my 
present exigencies, and 1 bear the obloquy ; 
if not, I accuse you — facts speak for them- 
selves. Your very want of self-possession 
would convict you.' Siward, there was no 
alternative — I had not moral courage to stand 
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boldly forward, and admit that I had chal- 
lenged Colonel Nesmond, and that he perish- 
ed in the duel ; no, I placed myself in the 
power of the coolest villain, I do believe, 
earth ever produced. 

" The papers I signed, and which, in the 
confusion of my mind, I did not even read, 
confessed my guilt, and bound me to grant 
to Nial Barnulph an annuity of three hun- 
dred a-year for my life ; and when you, my 
son, reached the age of five-and-twenty, I 
was to give the ruffian twenty thousand 
pounds, no matter how obtained ; and all 
was drawn up in a legal, lawyer-like man- 
ner ; I fell into the fiend*s net. The horror 
of an ignominious death was the lash which 
goaded me on ; I was a coward, a fool, a 
madman. Terrible has been the result of 
my revenge; and this revelation to you 
crowns my misery." He paced the apart- 
ment, " Then you were my last earthly tie. 
After this night, Siward, we can never be 
the same to each other ; thus the only light 
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which illumined the^loomy path of life is 
extinguished ; — and gladly shall I retire from 
the scene. Then, Si ward, in your calcula^ 
tion of happiness, blot my name out of the 
lot. Good night, my son ! a better child 
never blessed father. — Good night !" 

*' Oh 1 not thus,'* cried Siward, flinging 
himself on his knees before him ; ** in mercy 
forgive my disobedience, command me in 
all things — only promise not to be guilty of 
any act of desperation — that were crime; 
and your meeting with Colonel Nesmond, 
though unfortunate, was but an act of 
passion, for which even human law makes 
allowance ; how much more the Christ in 
his perfection." 

" Bless you, my son !" cried Sir Merton, 
with emotion, raising him and folding him 
in his arms. Then he wept aloud. 

'* You promise not to grieve me more ?'' 
said Siward, emphatically. * 

" I do most solemnly," replied Sir Mer- 
ton; "yes, my son, worthy of a better 

s 2 
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parent, I swear never willingly to afflict 
you ; most certainly shall not by an act of 
unchristian violence. Good night!'' He 
sprang up, and quitted the library hastily. 

To save his father from degradation and 
death, Siward resigned his every hope of 
happiness. Oh! how easy to condemn 
others. 

" Father of mercy !'* exclaimed Siward, as 
he paced his own chamber, '' you alone can 
support me through the misery, the desola* 
tion of my crushed hopes. My father a 

: iU.fated Nesmond !— Oh, God! 

it is a sad world Ellen, my beautiful 1 

my beloved ! must I indeed never see you 
again ? Greater grief still, part without 

explanation — appear in your eyes as a 

• 

villain, a deceiver, a lover of gold, beyond 
worth or affection ? And then, Ellen, you 
so lofty in sentiment, so oonfiding, that 
you cannot think ill ; to have your mind 
darkened by doubts of your own species, 
will cast the shadow of my guilt over all. 
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Yes, noble, high-miaded girl, under tbe 
idea that I have deserted her. Oh ! that I 
could explain. It cannot be." 

The door opened, and in her dressing 
gown, a light in her hand, Mary Aylsfort 
entered. 

*' You are ill, Siward !'* she exclaimed in 
a tone of emotion ; — " I heard your groans — 
I know that I should not be here — but, 
oh ! Siward, you are ill — very ill, let me 
summon Lady Barnulph ; yes, you are ill, 
very ill.*' 

"Not for the world, Mary, call ray 
mother ; — ^but thanks for the kindness — I 
am not ill — not so, but very wretched. — 
Oh, God 1 Mary, I am very wretched !" 

."Wretched!" she reiterated; "oh, Si- 
ward, that I had power to soothe you. Say, 
my friend, my companion, my brother, 
have I power to serve in this extremity ?" 

" Yes, Mary, every power, if you are 
sincere ; all now rests with you." 

" If I am sincere?" she said reproach- 
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fully ; " Siward — but no matter, speak — 
you may depend upon me. — ^Alas ! can you 
doubt my sincerity ?'* 

" If I am abrupt — think me mad, for I 
am all but mad — Mary, will you unite your 
destiny to mine — will you be my wife ? — by 
heaven ! I am not mad." 

"Ah! Siward, if you loved me,'* she 
muttered, then sank on a chair, covered with 
confusion. 

He offered no reply, but continued to pace 
up and down. 

She sighed convulsively, '' I see how it is* 

you love another. Why conceal the truth ?" 

" I loved another, Mary ; — but we are for 

ever separated, — for ever, for ever!" He 

wrung his hands. 

** My poor Siward ! you are very miser- 
able." 

•* Beyond your conception, Mary." 
" Alas ! my dear Siward — " 
" Now hear me, Mary ; I have never been 
insensible to your merits or loveliness, but 
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I loved another — shie is lost to me. Now, I 
would as soon deceive the angels of heaven 
as you ; events, which shall never be re- 
vealed, render twenty thousand pounds ne- 
cessary, almost to salvation. I do not say 
this impiously, but truly/' 

" And for money," interrupted Mary, ve- 
hemently, " you would desert the girl you 
love, and who must love you. Oh ! man — 
man ! — Now this must not be ; your hap- 
piness is dearer to me than my own ; the 
money shall be yours. Shackled, indeed, 
with a wife — not me — but her you love." 
She turned aside, tears of bitter sorrow 
poured down her cheeks, but she hesitated 
not in her noble purpose. 

" Mary !" exclaimed Siward, placing his 
arm round her waist, — *' pious, noble, ex- 
alted, you deserve far better than me. But 
with your generous offer promise your hand, 
else I am not villain enough to accept so 
large a sum. And here, in the presence of 
God, I swear that, if the most devoted at- 
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tentioD to your happiness can reward your 
kindness, never shall you have cause to 
regret the hour you placed yourself in my 
keeping. One, only one, I ever loved better 
than you, Mary, and"— his voice trembled 
— *'her I have lost. We must meet no 
more, but ask me not to forget her/' 

Mary, with a palpitating heart, pressed 
her lips to his hand, and in low accents said, 
** Dear Siward, the money you must accept ; 
till this hour, I knew not how valuable it 
might prove. Time enough hereafter to 
speak of marriage; good night." She hur- 
ried from his presence. 

# * * « 

Within less than a month after this. Sir 
Merton, in the presence of Siward, handed 
Nial Barnulph the twenty thousand pounds. 
Receiving his papers, Siward treated his 
uncle with the scorn he deserved ; and who, 
hardened villain as he was, felt abashed when 
he found that Sir Merton had confided in 
his son. He strove to excuse himself by 
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the avowal that he had married a woman of 
colour in Antigua, by whom he had a large 
family, and no other way of supporting 
them. — That family the wretched sinner was 
doomed never again to behold : nor did they 
profit by the money so infamously obtained ; 
for the Cyclops, the vessel in which he 
sailed, was wrecked on its way to An- 
tigua, and every soul on board, saving the 
captain and two seamen, were lost. This 
event being fully recorded in the daily pa- 
pers, afforded sincere pleasure to Sir Merton. 
Now, as far as this world went, he was saved 
from the consequences of his crime ; and his 
noble-minded son, far from rebuking, strove 
to reconcile him by Christian consolation. 

Then Siward was to be married to Miss 
Aylsfort, and thus was removed from dis- 
gracing his family by forming an union with 
a low-bred Irish girl — a Roman Catholic ; 
so Sir Merton cheered up. But yet the 
still small voice of conscience occasionally 
subjected him to fits of depression. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

While Siward thus suffered to an extent 
which threatened the loss of reason, Ellen, 
under the influence of hope, happily pur- 
sued the duties attached to her position — 
being too honourable and confidiug to doubt 
Siward*s affection, even though his absence 
had extended beyond the period fixed for 
his return. In their hurried separation, he 
had not mentioned where she might direct 
to him, and no letters were permitted to 
pass through the convent until they under- 
went the abbess's inspection. 

There was no variation in Ellen's habits ; 
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she continued to attend at the hospital, 
never neglecting the forms of monastic de- 
votion ; then, by the midnight lamp, in the 
seclusion of her cell, with far more zeal, 
studied the Bible — her comforter. 

From this tranquil state she was roused 
by letters from Frfere Colpa, announcing that, 
in consideration of her having for the last two 
years worn the dress of a novice, and per- 
formed the sacred duties of the convent, his 
Holiness, the pope, dispensed with the more 
regular forms, and that, with his sanction, 
Ellen might assume the black veil on the 
following month ; and Fr^re Colpa intimated 
his intention of resorting to Paris, to witness 
the solemn ceremony ; after which he would 
acquaint Ellen of the mystery of her birth. 

The abbess, a lady of UQble descent, of 
pleasing manners, and amiable disposition, 
but bigoted to the forms of the Romish 
ritual with an enthusiasm equal to the 
Jesuit's, expressed her dehght in all sincerity. 
Being competent to appreciate Ellen's su- 
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perior talents, she esteemed the charming; 
girl — was proud of such an addition to her 
convent, and set about making preparations 
for the event at St. Catherine's. In the 
meantime, never suspecting Ellen's disin- 
clination to the profession, she placed her 
under no restraint. 

For months Ellen had anticipated the 
Jesuit's announcement, and resolved on the 
line she would pursue, as from the hour she 
had learned that by birth and fortune she was 
entitled to hold a high position, she justly 
considered that, in refusing to grant a full 
explanation until after she had pronounced 
the irrevocable vows of the black veil, the 
Jesuit was not only acting a cruel, but a 
despotic part. That he was urged to such 
conduct by an all-absorbing faith, she well 
knew — not from any mercenary motive — but 
the result to her would be the same ; — con- 
signing her life to what, in her anger — ^for 
she was very angry — she termed a living 
tomb ; and more terrible still, placing an 
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iinpassable barrier between her and Siward* 
So she resolved to be true to herself and to 
escape from such tyranny. 

Siward had told £llen that in the event of 
any circumstance rendering ^ an elopement 
from the convent desirable, she had only 
to seek Mrs. Dalzell, mention his name, and 
demand her protection ; and to render all 
feasible, he obtained keys for Mrs. DalzeU's 
hotel, the number of her apartment — eleven 
— ^being inscribed on one of the keys ; the 
other was for the outer entrance. 

Except her rich dressing-case, and the 
Bible, Ellen had nothing to remove. Her 
nurse, Norry, had the charge of her linen ; for 
Fr^e Colpa, without alluding to their connec- 
tion, bad obtained a situation for Norry, as 
care-tak^r, or a kind of superintendent over 
the laundry. Eilen would not involve Norry 
in the danger of her elopement, guessing 
that soon as she learned her escape, that the 
shrewd old woman would manage to get off, 
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and never stop until she discovered her 
darling*8 retreat. 

A week had elapsed since the Jesuit's 
letters had reached her, during which, with a 
throbbing heart, Ellen daily witnessed the. 
preparations, on a grand scale, for her pro- 
fession. It was painful to her upright 
nature to act a deceitful part, but persecu- 
tion left her no choice. It is ever thus. 

It was evening, when placing in the large 
basket (used for carrying food, medicines, 
&c. to the sick) the precious box and Bible, 
disguised under some changes of linen, that 
Ellen hastened to the sheds for the sick, 
among the ruins. A young girl, from the 
Highlands of Scotland, had died of con- 
sumption some days previously (for, to the 
praise of St. Catherine let it be told, the 
poor and stranger were ever hospitably re- 
ceived and attended to) ; and it was the 
custom, to prevent the infection, to hang up 
in the air the clothes of the sick and de- 
funct* Accordingly, Ellen doffed the novice 
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dress, and speedily assumed the picturesque 
costume of a Highland lass, then pinned a 
shawl over her head to shade her face, and 
with a light, careless step, as if apprehensive 
of no danger, choosing the most frequented 
path, proceeded without interruption to Mrs. 
Dalzell's. By this time the night had closed 
in, and she passed up the stairs and entered 
unperceived Mrs. Dalzell's apartment, and 
who, at the time, in English fashion, was 
seated comfortably at tea and hot cakes. 

We pass over the surprise and explana- 
tion. The bland, motherly manner of the 
kind old dame, won, at the instant, Ellen's 
confidence ; and with profound emotion, 
Mrs. Dalzell seeing the bull amulet round 
Ellen's neck, and the white ribbon with 
the mysterious characters which she at 
once recognised as those Therese had a 
hundred times strove to shade on her little 
Neno's neck, but almost every movement 
of the child betrayed them, and still more 
Ellen's great likeness to Colonel Nesmond, 
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felt more convinced that, by some extraordi* 
nary train of events, the beautiful girl, who had 
risen like an angel of brightnessbeforeher, was 
the long-lost child of the Nesmonds, Then 
she remembered Fionne Mortimer, Nial Bar- 
nulph*s fine boy, had persisted that the 
corpse found in the water was too tali for 
his cousin, Neno ; and his father roughly 
silencing the observation with a blow on the 
boy's head. Then, too, Ellen had in her 
possession the valuable row of orient pearls, 
which Therese had so regretted. 

To serve the child of Zied Nesmood, 
whose memory she cherished, afforded sin* 
cere pleasure to Mrs. Dalzell. Happily, all 
favoured Ellen's escape ; for the good old 
lady had arranged to leave Paris for Castle 
Bamulph on Thursday, and it was on the 
Tuesday evening previous, that Ellen sur- 
prised her ; consequently, if she could be se- 
creted until Wednesday, all would be safe. 

With all her self-possession and plain 
dealing, Mrs. Dalzell trembled at what might 
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be the result of introducing Ellen into the 
residence of the Barnulphs, without consult- 
ing their wishes. Yet such was her resolve, 
impelled by the necessity of at once up- 
holding the orphan's right to the ancestral 
demesne of her forefathers, to which she 
was undoubted heiress, still more to the 
hand of Siward, her friend in infancy, her 
lover in maturer years. Yes! she, Mrs. 
Dalzell, would see them righted. 

Letters from Siward, announcing that every 
thing was being prepared for his union with 
Miss Aylsfort, had reached Mrs. Dalzell ; and 
to her, his dear friend and early instructress, 
he did not disguise, that while he admitted 
Miss Aylsfort to be possessed of every at- 
traction, still, in consequence of a previous 
attachment, he was wretched, and he urged 
Mrs. Dalzell to hasten to the Castle, as his 
only support would be her presence ; as to 
her guardianship he hoped to consign the 
idol of his soul, whom, as a man of honour 
and truth, he could never again see — ^he 

VOL. HI. T 
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dared not expose his virtue to such a 
temptation. And now, by a concatenation 
of circumstances, at once simple and unex- 
pected, the lovely and beloved girl had cast 
herself on Mrs. Dalzell's protection. A 
truer or more energetic friend she could 
not have found. 

Once Ellen's escape from the convent 
was discovered, no doubt a strict search 
after the fugitive would be made. True, 
monastic power had been crushed in France; 
still her discovery would lead to much an- 
noyance, delay, and inconvenience. Con- 
sequently, by sunrise next morning, having 
carefully locked £llen up in her apartments, 
off drove Mrs. Dalzell to consult her Scotch 
friend, Andrew M*Cleod, a strict Presbyte- 
rian ; be desired no better than to assist a 
nun's escape, so he determinedly termed 
Ellen. 

"The plaid dress," he exclaimed, in a 
broad Scotch accent, " will be missed — lead 
to discovery; then, though the laws of 
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Paris, such as just now exist, would not 
punish the elopement of this nun, and well 
the priests know that ; but to con)e to the 
point, they can prosecute this girl for a thief; 
she having stolen clothes not hers by' right.'* 

Mrs. Dalzell groaned with terror. 

*' Patience !" cried Andrew M'Cleod, with 
a rough laugh ; " I have got a pretty girl out 
of a greater scrape than this, having first 
plunged her into it. Now you go home, my 
friend, leave the rest to me ; but I don't like 
having this pretty bird caged, if the cats get 
in during your absence ; no, no. Dame Dal- 
zell, think of that, why at once they may 
clap her into St. Catherine's again, and clip 
her wings; so off to your charge — off — off." 

Mrs. Dalzell forgot her age, so rapid were 
her steps till she reached the hotel ; she found 
Ellen tranquilly sleeping. Soon after, dressed 
as a common sailor, arrived Andrew M'Cleod, 
chewing tobacco ; he tramped up the stairs, 
calling out, ** Is the luggage ready?" he then 
entered Mrs. Dalzell's reception room, and 

T 2 
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explained his plan. Ellen was to assume 
the dress of a sailor boy. There was some 
difficulty in persuading her, until the proba* 
bility of her being secured as a thief was 
suggested — it mastered all herfears. M*Cleod 
insisted on tying a kerchief, in jaunty fashion, 
under her shirt collar, and to render her dis- 
guise more complete, he took an old bag wig 
from his head and placed it on Ellen's, her 
glossy raven hair being folded up beneath. 
•* On with the glazed hat, and you are perfect, 
the very prettiest sailor boy in the British 
navy. Now take up that light box, fling it 
over your shoulder, and follow me. Once 
you are on board the William Wallace, set 
all the abbesses and monks in Christendom 
at defiance. Here, parcel me up the plaids ; 
this night they shall be restored, nothing to 
fear then ; besides, right is right. 

" This way, boy ! this way !" he called out 
lustily, as he marched off a great trunk on 
his shoulders. Ellen followed till they 
reached a fiacre, which they entered and 
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drove off; and ere many hours Ellen was on 
board the William Wallace, bound for Bou- 
logne, with her protector Andrew. Mrs. 
Dalzell did not join them until late, having 
spent the day in selecting dresses for her 
lovely protegee, whom she wished to intro- 
duce to her friends under the most favour- 
able appearance ; and was woman enough 
to lay a stress on the advantage of dress, 
even to the most beautiful. 

# # # # 

Nothing worthy of notice occurred to 
our travellers. At Boulogne, they parted 
from Captain Andrew M'Cleod, who pro- 
mised to seek out Norry and send her off 
to Castle Barnulph, where Mrs. Dalzell an- 
ticipated her evidence as to Ellen's identity 
would be required. 

From the moment the carriage entered the 
Castle grounds, Ellen burst forth into rap- 
tures at the magnificent scenery, which re- 
alised some of her wild fancies ; the oak grove 
full of druidical memories, the wide flowing 
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river, the dark pine woods rising ia the back 
ground, the clumps of evergreens relieving 
the wide spread of the lawn ; but above all, 
the ancient building, with its heavy battle- 
ments and moss-covered buttresses, standing 
forth in the softened shadow of the twilight. 
Its venerable grandeur spoke of bygone days 
and feudal habits, which have long since 
glided away, in the distance of time. \^ 

Little did Ellen suspect that she was heiress 
of this collected wealth, still less did she 
comprehend how many a tale of woe could be 
told of the possessors of that proud home, 
which her vivid imagination at once con- 
nected with the most brilliant destinies. 

Ere introducing Mrs. Dalzell and Ellen 
into the saloon, let us take a transient view 
of the company collected there, and which 
consists of Sir Merton and Lady Barnulph, 
Therese (Mrs. Nesmond), Mr. Priestley, and 
Miss Aylsfort. Si ward had dined with his 
old friend Mr. Rowlay, to cheer him under 
a fit of the gout, a disease to which of late 
he had been much subjected. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The destinies of this party, so far as wealth 
and position, were indeed brilliant — but jast 
then a gloom hung over them alL Sir Merton 
had escaped from a terrible evil, and he sin- 
cerely esteemed Miss Aylsfort, still he could 
not be insensible to the misery of Siward ; and 
though he still argued that ultimately it would 
tend to his happiness, when he perceived the 
ravages of grief on his fine form, his heart 
sank within him ; still, to general observation, 
Sir Merton appeared calm and dignified as 
ever ; years of bitter practice had taught him 
to disguise regrets he could not conquer. 

Lady Barnulph felt unhappy : observing 
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the dejection of Siward, she apprehended 
that he had some involvement that he dared 
not avow ; and trembled lest he might prove 
unworthy of Mary Aylsfort, who, loving him 
with all a woman's devotion, had no jealousy, 
no doubts, saving that she feared Siward's 
health was delicate ; but once his wife, ex- 
pected that her tender cares would restore 
him. 

The first excitement of coming to the 
Castle, and a fine display of feeling and acting 
over, Therese became ennuied and discon- 
tented. The gloom of Sir Merton depressed 
her, the calm, sublime, practical religion of 
Mr. Priestley, seemed a reproach to her faith 
of professions, and forms and inconsistencies. 

At first Miss Aylsfort's graceful gentleness 
and attention to others had pleased the egotis- 
tical Therese ; but in her hungering after ex- 
tremes and efifect, she soon began to con- 
sider Mary as monotonous, nay dull, void of 
feeling, and bitterly regretted that Siward, 
her dear Siward, should be united to such a 
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piece of formal propriety ; moreover, as she 
was not slow at discovering that he was not 
much in love-with the bride elect. 

At the moment Mrs. Dalzell was an- 
nounced, the part^ had been collected round 
a table examining some prints, and political 
pamphlets and caricatures, just arrived. In 
a country house, no matter how noble, every 
trifle becomes an event ; and there were 
associations connected with good, homely 
Mrs. Dalzell, which rendered her presence 
at once welcome and painful. The last feel- 
ing predominated, and she had not been in- 
vited to the Castle, except at the express re- 
quest of Siward. 

However, there was no want of respect or 
affection to the good old lady, so her reception 
was full of kindness and welcome. 

The grave habits of conventual life — the 
suppression of words or feelings — had added 
dignity to the easy grace of peasant freedom ; 
and as Ellen, having advanced nearly half 
way up the saloon, perceiving that no one 
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noticed ber, stood quietly looking on, none 
could have imagined the painful confusion 
she experienced at thus finding herself an 
intruder. 

Seeing that Mrs. DalzellPwas an old friend, 
Mr. Priestley and Mary Aylsfort had glided 
into the deep embrasure of one of the case- 
ments, and now with pleased surprise gazed 
on her beautiful companion, of whom it 
might with truth be said — she ^' looked a 
goddess, and she moved a queen." 

Mary Aylsfort and Mr. Priestley soon re- 
lieved Ellen's embarrassment by the most 
flattering attention; seated between them, she 
was expressing, with a sweet simplicity, her 
admiration of all around, when Mrs. Nes- 
mond suddenly stood before her, and gazed 
steadily in her face. Then, with a burst of 
natural feeling, clasping Ellen in her arms, 
exclaimed, '* I ask no greater proof than 
her likeness to Zied Nesmond ! My child ! 
my child 1" and, strange to say, she fainted, 
and that from the pure excess of agitation. 

Confusion and terror were Ellen's first 
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emotions. Then other voices repeated, '* Oh ! 
yes, her likeness to Zied Nesmond is wonder- 
ful !" That name was familiar — through the 
Camisard's Bible — to her ears ; she had wept 
over the sufferings of the martyred Nesmond, 
and to belong to so heroic a race, was a 

glory to the romantic girl. 

# # # * 

The sensibility, the enthusiasm, the beau- 
ty, nay, the very dress of Ellen, were calcu- 
lated to charm Therese ; then the romance 
attached to the poor girl's life was a drama 
in itself. The amulet and white ribbon and 
pearl were examined and wept over; in 
short, even if — a few days after — Norry had 
not arrived at the Castle, and produced a train 
of evidences, and referred to several wit- 
nesses who still lived to prove the facts con- 
nected with Ellen's preservation, her peculiar 
eyes and extreme resemblance to Colonel 

Nesmond were in themselves sufficient. 

* « « # 

Seated on a couch near Mrs. Nesmond, 
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an object of peculiar interest to all, the 
blushing girl was still at a loss to compre- 
hend the bearings of the scene. One cir- 
cumstance alone she comprehended, and 
it delighted her — that Mrs. Nesmond, so 
elegant and affectionate, was her mother: 
of Siward's connection she had no concep- 
tion ; the name of Barnulph had not been 
mentioned since her entrance. It was Ellen 
— Therese — Sir Merton — by which the com- 
pany had addressed each other. 

Mrs. Nesmond had removed Ellen's hat 
and shawl; and observing, that when a 
baby her hair had been fair, she loosened 
the comb, and the dark ringlets fell like a 
veil over Ellen's form. It was at that mo- 
ment that Siward Barnulph, understanding 
that Mrs. Dalzell had arrived, rushed into 
the saloon. 

" Merciful heaven ! how is this ?" ex- 
claimed Siward, as surprised, enraptured at 
his presence, Ellen made a bound towards 
him, then paused. But in the impulse of 
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the moment, all recollection, all fear, were 
lost ; and Si ward, uttering words of passion- 
ate tenderness, clasped the blushing, trem- 
bling, confused girl in his arms. 

Ellen disengaged herself from Siward 
and strove to disguise her confusion by 
gathering up her hair. 

*' Siward !" exclaimed Mrs. Nesmond, 
casting her arm round Ellen, ** this is my 
child — Neno Davales Nesmond — undoubted 
heiress of this Castle and all around. Is she 
not lovely ?" 

Ellen ( so, for perspicuity, we shall con* 
tinue to name her) started, stood up erect^ 
exclaiming, •* Dear mother ! how is this? 
The whole to me is so confused.'* 

" Simply, my child, my Neno, that you 
are presumptive heiress of this Castle, its 
appliances, and much wealth beside. Nay," 
speaking playfully, " you may well hold up 
your head, for the proudest nobles in Eng- 
land might gladly woo you as their bride /' 
and Therese embraced her daughter. 
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"Still I am confused," Ellen observed, 
thoughtfolly. 

"No need," bitterly remarked Sir Mer- 
ton ; *' nothing can be easier of explanation. 
As the daughter of Mrs. Nesmond, you 
indeed are heiress, and Siward, my son, a 
beggar !" 

"Can this be true, dear mother?" de- 
manded Ellen, emphatically. " Oh ! tell me, 
my mother." 

" Most true, my sweet one," replied Mrs. 
Nesmond. " Yes, you shall be heiress of 
all." 

" Then let me entreat attention, and that 
none shall unjustly accuse me of want of 
maiden reserve ; for the strange revelations 
of this hour, seem to set usual forms aside. 

" Mother, Siward Barnulph is more to 
me than the combined treasures of earth. 
I was poor, and of low degree, when we 
first met, still he wooed me to be his bride ; 
but his happiness, his interests then, as now» 
were far dearer to rae than my own ; so I 
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rejected his hand, thus immolating every 
prospect of earthly enjoyment to his advan- 
tage. But from the moment I first learned 
that I was worthy to be his bride, I have 
looked forward to our union as the acme of 
happiness. I know Siward loves me— we 
are pledged to each other. Say, my mother, 
you sanction our love." She clasped Si- 
ward's hand, and placed them in Mrs. Nes- 
mond's, who, in high delight at the scene 
so consonant to her taste, commenced a 
long detail of how Ellen, in infancy, had been 
afiianced to Siward with the consent of her 
father. 

Sir Merton, with a shudder, glided from 
the saloon ; Mrs. Dalzell, still in a fright, 
shuffled over the caricatures, not seeing a 
single figure distinctly; Lady Barnulph 
leant over a book, to hide her fast-falling 
tears of agonising recollections. 

But it was Mary Aylsfort who most 
suffered ; her hour of trial had come. 
When she saw Siward embrace Ellen, with 
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a cry, her arms out-stretched, she was rush- 
ing forward to dash between them ; but Mr. 
Priestley drew her back. 

She wrung her hands, and would have 
fallen, but Mr. Priestley supported her to the 
casement, it was open : he led her on to the 
terrace ; Lady Barnulph, who had witnessed 
the scene, and deeply sympathised with Mary, 
followed.. Then Mr. Priestley retired to order 
the carriage, and on his return found Miss 
Aylsfort more composed, but ill and faint ; 
she was weeping on Lady Barnulph's bosom. 
# # # # 

A month had elapsed since Ellen's arrival 
at the Castle : even had there been any doubt 
left of her identity, proofs were unnecessary, 
for every thing was arranged for her union 
with Siward Barnulph ; not one cloud 
shadowed her bliss, for all the parties con- 
cerned had agreed on keeping her in 
ignorance of Siward's engagement to Miss 
Aylsfort ; and after the first heart-rendiqg 
burst of passion, under the pious guidance 
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of Mr. Priestley, Mary had calmed down her 
grief, and in kindly feeling towards Ellen, 
and a total freedom from envy, malice, 
jealousy, or any evil passion, proved her 
Christian faith and charity ; and more dear 
than ever was the uncomplaining girl to Sir 
Merton and Lady Barnulph. Not but that 
the former enthusiastically admired, and 
fondly loved Ellen, the breathing likeness ol 
Colonel Nesmond. 

To marry her daughter in the usual way, 
by no means suited Mrs. Nesmond's taste 
for the effective ; so she intimated her in- 
tention of taking Ellen to Cadiz, where she 
had a noble residence near the port St. 
Mary's, suflSciently large to accommodate the 
whole party ; and to have the marriage cere- 
mony performed in St. Jerome's cavern 
chapel, the scene of Ellen's infant consecra- 
tion. There was one excuse for this measure : 
Mrs. Nesmond had spent vast sums on the 
Carmelite sisters attached to St. Jerome's ; 
had formed friendships with several of them, 
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SO wished to pay the compliment of having 
her daughter married in their presence ; also 
the Bishop of Cadiz, her particular friend, 
should perform the ceremony, in union with 
Mr. Priestley, who had promised to attend* 
Frere Colpa had written a severe letter to 
Ellen, renouncing her, and refusing to be 
a witness of her great crime ; in breaking — 
through carnal lust — the vows her sureties 
had pledged for her, by rites the most sacred. 
Ellen regretted the Jesuit's displeasure, 
but his absence was a relief, for the con- 
sciousness of his displeasure would have 
been embarrassing. 

Mary Aylsfort declined attending the wed- 
ding, as she could not leave her father ; and 
if Sir Merton offered no opposition to a 
measure he disapproved, it was that both be 
and Lady Barnulph were pleased at any cir- 
cumstance which spared Mary's feelings, for 
they were aware of her deep-seated attach- 
ment to their son ; and though Sir Merton 
uras too dignified to express useless regrets, he 
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shnuik with a mixed feeling of loathing and 
terror, which undermined his health, from 
the idea of Siward being united to the child 
of Zied Nesmond. Yet it seemed inevitable ; 
glowing with passion, Siward disregarded 
every obstacle. " The day of retribution has 
come," sighed SirMerton; "I cannot, nor 
do I wish, long to survive this marriage !" 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

Mrs. Nesmond's house was elegant in its 
appointments ; no decoration or luxury was 
neglected. The climate was delicious. Yet, 
with the exception of Mrs. Nesmond and 
Mcylayter, a gloom hung over the party. 
Cadiz reminded Sir Merton and Lady Bar- 
nulph too forcibly of the past. Ellen had 
been terrified by Zoe, who one night entered 
her apartment, and poured forth the most 
terrible anathemas if she dared to marry Si- 
ward, a heretic, or indeed any human being. 
The countenance of the Moor was truly fear- 
ful; her hair, still retaining its luxuriant 
growth, had grown perfectly white, forming 
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a most unpleasing contrast to her dark visage, 
and adding to the natural brightness of her 
eyes, become, from wild fanaticism, ferocious 
in their expression. Ellen did not want for 
courage, her peasant life had strengthened 
her nerves, and accustomed her to fierceness ; 
still, convinced that the Moor was mad, she 
suffered an excess of terror, and next day, 
with the truthfulness which formed a fine 
trait in her character, mentioned the cir- 
cumstance to her mother ; and, even on her 
knees, entreated that Zoe might be sent away ; 
or at least watched, for that she had a pre- 
sentiment that else evil would be the result. 

But, with all her frivolity, her love of 
effect, her caprice, Mrs. Nesmond was a 
tyrant, the greatest of all tyrants, for she 
triumphed over mind and feeling; her 
temper too, under opposition, was violent, 
unfeminine. She treated Ellen on this oc- 
casion with unbecoming severity. 

The noble-minded girl, though shocked 
and irritated, would not acquaint the Bar« 
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nulphs or Siward; but she told Mrs. 
Dalzelly who arranged that from that act 
she should sleep in her apartment ; for this 
Norry, in their confidence slyly, as she boast- 
ed, made arrangements : also declared that she 

would keep her eye on the Moor. 

* # « * # 

Siward was undoubtedly dearer to Mrs. 
Nesmond than even Ellen, of whom she was 
most justly proud. Fionne Mortimer now 
joined the party. He was most particularly 
amiable, and one of the handsomest m&i of 
the day, but devoted to his profession — ad- 
mitting that since the murder of Colonel 
Nesmond by his father, he had resolved 
renouncing the world, if but in expiation 
of his father's crime. Oh ! the anguish this 
confession awakened in the bosom of SirMer- 
ton,and of Siward, consciousoftheawful truth. 

# « « * 
Our Lady's day, in harvest, was the one 

fixed for the wedding of EQen Duinne and 
Siward Baroulpb ; the most e](pensive pr&-< 
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parations were being made at St. Jerome's. 
The richest tapestry was hired to adorn the 
mouldering walls, artistes engaged to arrange 
the lights, consisting of nine hundred large 
wax tapers^ in superb chandeliers and lustres, 
placed so as to be reflected back b^ the in- 
numerable stalactites. Nor were flowers 
forgotten ; wreathed through the pillars, the 
artificial ones could scarcely be known* from 
the natural ones, which were placed in vases. 
The nuns, screened from view by a drapery 
of muslin, could still witness the pompous ce- 
remony. As the bridegroom — the saints have 
mercy ! — was a heretic, they could not raise 
their voices : but hired musicians, soon as the 
ceremony was over, were to join theirs in an 
epithalamium, in honour of the bride. Mrs. 
Nesmond and McPlayter were indefatigable 
in their exertions, spending the principal 
part of each day in St. Jerome's cavern 
chapel : and when they saw the eflfect, were 
in ecstacies. The Moor, too, who appeared 
to have recovered her good humour, fre- 
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quently accompanied them ; she possessed 
a far bolder style of decorating than did 
Mrs. Nesmond or McPlayter. 

The nuptials were to take place so late as 
seven in the afternoon, that the closing 
shades Zf evening might render the lights 
more effective. Siward had engaged a villa 
near Chactana to conduct his bride to after 
the ceremony, and the remainder of the com- 
pany were to resort to Mrs. Nesmond's» 
where a splendid entertainment, in the En-^ 
glish fashion, was to be in readiness ; several 
British ladies of rank, then in Cadiz, and 
some half-dozen Spanish donnas, were in- 
vited to grace the nuptials. Never had the 
marriage of private individuals excited such 
a sensation. 

Six bridesmaids were selected for their 
beauty, and, at Mrs. Nesmond's expense, 
elegantly attired for the occasion ; but they 
ceased to be observed when the bride ap- 
peared. All the vague apprehensions which 
had troubled her fancy since she had reached 
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Cadiz were fled ; there was no longer any 
fear that some untoward event *would se- 
parate her from Siward; so her blushing 
dimpled face brightened into happiness ; her 
timid glance shrank from the gazing crowd. 
As before remarked, ** thoughtless of beauty, 
she was beauty's self ;" and the bridal dress 
of Indian muslin, embroidered with delicate 
sifver wreaths, the veil, fastened with a 
coronet of roses of the purest orient pearl, 
interwoven with forget-me-nots in turquoise 
became her exquisitely. Ellen had preferred 
natural flowers, but she presumed not to in- 
terfere, for Mrs. Nesmond had presided at 
her toilet, and her will was law — imperative, 
unyielding. 

Leaning on Sir Merton Barnulph, who 
was obliged to act as her father, Ellen moved 
up the nave of the chapel, followed by the 
whole company, — all lost in admiration of 
the glorious effect produced by the dazzling 
iris of the stalactites ; while in the distance^ 
in bold relief, stood forth the mystic sculp- 
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tures of the olden times ; indeed, the whole 
was gorgeous and imposing, still solemn, 
beyond the powers of description. The 
brilliant light in the centre of the building, 
the gloom of the distant aisles, the roar of 
the waves as the tide swept in, lashing 
against the ruined edifice, the tombs of the 
forgotten dead, and th^ young and smiling 
beauties, in gay attire, who ranged them- 
selves behind the loveliest of them all — the 
bride. At the right side of the altar stood 
the company, at the left the choir. Some 
distinguished female singers were scattered 
among them. On quickly glancing round, 
Ellen started at perceiving the Moor Zoe, 
superbly clad in her country's costume, an 
atabal slung round her neck, but falling 
low; she was standing with the band, to 
take part in the choir. Ellen was going to 
remark it to Sir Merton, but, pale as a 
spectre, he stood upright, apparently un- 
conscious of passing objects ; indeed, bis 
mind was almost wrought to insaifky at 
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supplying the place of Colonel Nesmond to 
his daughter. On the instant, the sacristy 
door opened, and the Bishop of Cadiz, with 
two other ecclesiastics of the Romish church, 
in rich sacerdotal garments, advanced to 
the altar, and a few moments after, Mr. 
Priestley, clad in his grave canonicals, took 
his place by the prelate. Some words of 
ceremony and compliment then passed be- 
tween the clergy and the company ; then, 
in a playful manner, the bishop said that, 
though it might appear ungallant, he should 
in this instance give the gentleman the pre- 
ference ; so requested that Dr. Priestley 
would commence by performing the mar- 
riage ceremony according to the forms of 
the church of England. Siward was then 
desired to come forward with his bride : and 
even the grave priests uttered an exclama- 
tion of admiration as Ellen took her place. 

Mr. Priestly proceeded with the cere- 
mony in a firm, clear, but sad voice, for 
Mary Aylsfort was in his thoughts. There 
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is ever something awful in thus uniting^ 
throughout their earthly journey, the des- 
tinies of two human beings, in some degree 
rendering them responsible for each other's 
sins, a burthen often too U%avy to be borne* 
In St. Jerome's, with its extremes of light 
and shade, and the roaring of the encircling 
waves, it seemed peculiarly solemn ; but 
when Siward answered the priest's questions, 
his voice sounded so cheerful and happy, that 
while it increased the interest it enlivened 
the party, he was so dear to them all. 

Then gently leaning forward towards Ellen, 
Mr. Priestley said, " Wilt thou have thia 
man to thy wedded husband, to live together 
after God's ordinance in the holy estate of 
matrimony,' &c." 

The bride raised her beautiful head to re- 
spond, but in place of uttering " I will/* a 
deep cry burst forth ; she sprang to her feet, 
threw out her arms, and fell lifeless on the 
steps of the altar ; while, to add horror to the 
crime, the maniac yells of triumph shouted 
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by Zoe, then a raging maniac, were reverbe- 
rated throughout the whole building. 

« * « « 

Intent on her demoniacal j^urpose, Zoe 
had hidden in her bosom the stiletto given 
to Siward on his infant engagement with the 
little Neno ; and the fanatic Moor, who for 
years had nourished the most glaring super- 
stition relative to Ellen's consecration, on 
hearing of her intended union with Siward, 
secretly vowed that death should fill the 
bridegroom's place. Nay, for years she had 
contemplated the awful catastrophe. It was 
her nightly prayer that she might be granted 
to preserve the consecrated to God, from 
man's pollution. 

More influential still, the Moor believed 
that her own salvation would be secured by 
any act that prevented Ellen's union with the 
heretic Siward ; and so long did she dwell 
upon the awful deed, so darkened was her 
mind by bigotry, that she persuaded herself 
that the blood of the victim offered up to 
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Christ would cleanse her own soul from ^n ( 
Alas ! , the loftiest, the purest spirits have 
yielded to this terrible fanaticism. 

'n * * * 

Oh Christ! how are thy attributes of 
peace, hope, charity, good-will towards men, 
perverted, Alas ! how much we need thy 
atonement — Saviour of the world ! 
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CONCLUSION. 

It was frightful to hear the triumphant 
ravings of Zoe, still exulting in the deed 
of horror as a glorious sacrifice, to preserve 
the consecrated to God from man's poUution, 
thus saving two spirits, Ellen's and her own, 
from eternal torments. As was customary 
in Spain at the period, and a powerful feeling 
of indignation weighing against her, the 
fanatic Moor was chained to a wall : this and 
violent excitement soon terminated her 
wretched existence. 

Sir Chudieigh did not long survive the 
tragedy ; indeed, from the hour of acknow- 
ledging the secret of Colonel Nesmond's 
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death to his son, his health had rapidly de- 
clined. In his dying hour he solemnly 
entreated Siward to marry Mary Aylsfort, 
who, with Lady Barnulph, watched over bis 
fading life. Happily , through Christ directing 
all his thoughts to Heaven, he died a sincere 
penitent, none ever even suspecting the terri- 
ble crime, )which for years had cast its dark 
shadow over his life, else so rich in bless- 
ings. 

In obedience to the request of his father, 
in little more thin three years after the sad 
fate of Ellen Duinne, Siward was united to 
Mary Aylsfort. The ceremony was perfor- 
med at Saint Peter's, and strictly private, no 
person being present but the rector, and two 
ladies, friends of the bride. — Not one of those 
who had attended the brilliant nuptials in 
Saint Jerome's cavern attended, lest it might 
awaken painful recollections. How unavail- 
ing such caution — for a moment Ellen was 
never forgotten — never rivalled. His was 
that deep woe — 
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" There is a grief that mil not tell, 
There is a wound that cannot heal ''— 
which seeks no sympathy in its hopeless 
desolation. But he was an amiable, and 
then a pious man ; grateful for the un- 
deviating tenderness of Miss Aylsfort, 
whose happiness, as well as that of others, 
depended upon him. With Mrs. Nesmond 
he had declined all acquaintance or accept- 
ance of her gifts ; so, on the death of Sir 
Merton, Castle Barnulph was deserted, and 
Si ward assumed the name of Merton. 

After the tragical death of her lovely 
daughter, Mrs. Nesmond, more wounded at 
the little sympathy displayed for her fine act- 
ing, even in that awful hour of Zoe's murder, 
forgot not self, and abashed by the severe cen- 
sure of the Spanish ecclesiastics and of the 
Carmelite sisters, for keeping Zoe, in despite 
of the dread the devoted Ellen expressed to- 
wards her — for Norry, in her sincere, heart- 
rending grief, bitterly reproached Mrs. Nes- 
mond, thus laying open her strange infatu- 
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ation — returned to Italy. For several years, 
little was heard of her in England ; and on 
her demise, some seven years after her child's 
death, Siward having then come in as last 
and remainder for Castle Barnulph and its 
broad lands, at the solemn entreaty of Lady 
Merton, he sold the property ; thus re- 
moving the anathema of the old Chief, and 
the seeds of disunion for his race. 

A stranger fills the baronial halls of the 
baronial Castle, and the purchaser, a mer- 
chant from Manchester, has called it after his 
family name. Thus the name of Barnulph, 
for ages so distinguished, has passed away. 
What a lesson to ancestral pride these 
vicissitudes offer to our reflections, on the 
mutability of all human possessions. 



THE END. 
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skill. The connecting narrative is written both with judgment and vigour — not unfrequently 
in a style which comes up to the highest order of historical composition — especially in some 
of the sketches of personal character. There is scarcely a single individual of celebrity 
throughout the period from 1782 to 1800 who is not introduced into these pages j amongst 
others, besides the King and the various members of the royal family, are Rockingham, 
Shelbume, North, Thurlow, Loughborough, Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, Burke, Portland, Sydney, 
PitzwilJiam, Tierney, Buckingham, Grenville, Grey, Malmesbury, Wilberforce, Burdett, 
Fitzgibbon, Grattan, Flood, Comwallis, the Beresfords, the Wellesleys, &c." — Herald. 

" These memoirs are among the most valuable materials for history that have recently 
been brought to light out of the archives of any of our great families."— JST^raminer. 



*^* The Third and Fourth Volumes, comprising the period from 1800 
to 1810, and completing this important work, are also just published. 



HURST AND 6lACKETT's KEW PUBLICATIONS. 



MEMOIRS AND COBBESFONDENCE OF MAJOB 

GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., Commander of the Army ot Cajt- 

DAHAR AND EnVOY AT THE CoURT OF LUCKNOW. EDITED BY J. H. 

STOCQUELKR, Esa., at the request of the Daughters of the late General, 
from Private Papers and Official Documents in their possession. 2 toIs. 
Svo., with Portrait. 28s. bound. 

** One of the most valuable and interesting books that can ever claim a pernument place 
hi a British library/'— S/andard. 

" These highly interesting volumes give a valuable contribution to the history of India 
and an admirable portrait of a most distinguished officer.**— JoAn Bull. 

" These Memoirs with the Correspondence included ha themwllldo thatjosticeto the 
part played by Sir W. Nott in the Affghan war, which it is undeniable preceding works have 
failed to do.^'^Athenteuin. 

'* These memoirs of General Nott, whom the editor very justly describes as a * model 
officer,* have been given to the world at the instigation of the hero*8 surviving dBugbten. A 
more graceful tribute of dutiful affection to the memory of a departed parent it would be 
difficult to name. It is at once a graphic picture of the soldier's career, and a noble mono- 
ment of his fame. The work issues from the press at a very fortunate moment. The life of 
an officer who followed in the footsteps of Wellington, making the Despatches of that 
illustrious warrior his continual study, will be welcomed by many an aspirant for military 
renown at this exciting crisis. The volumes form a valuable contribution to the bli^raphlcal 
stores of the age. To the young soldier, in particular, they will form a most valuable guide, 
worthy to be placed by the side of the Despatches of the great Duke ofWellington.**— Jf eweN^rer. 

" When the late General Nott died, the * Quarterly Review' expressed a hope that some 
means would be taken for giving publicity to his private letters and official correspondence, 
l>ecau8e they so completely illustrated his high and chivalrous character, while a memoir of 
his life would hold out so admirable a lesson to British statesmen, and so good an example to 
young officers. We are happy, therefore, to find that, under the able editorship of ICr. 
Stocqueler, the whole of the most valuable portion of the general*s correspondence has Jost 
been published in two handsome volumes, which comprise also a most interesting memoir of 
the gallant hero of Candahar, giving a complete account of the stirring campaign in Affghan- 
istan, and throwing much light upon many important points hitherto left in obscurity. The 
work will be eagerly welcomed by all — more particularly by military readers and those in- 
terested in our Indian dominions." — Globe. 

*' A biography of a first-rate soldier, and a highly honourable man. The book will often be 
appealed to as a standard authority. A valuable and most authentic adition la here 
furnished to the true history of transactions which will ever hold a prominent place in the 
annals of our Indian rule." — Dublin Univerrity Mag. 

" We know not a book after the Wellington Despatches, more deserving of the atndy of 
a young officer. It might be made one of the standard manuals of military education.**— 
Literary Gazette. 

This book is one of the most interesting records of military life that we possess, and 
a genuine memorial of one who has aehieved a right to be reckoned among £ngland*8 greatest 
men,*' — Daily News. 



NARKATIVE OF A RESIDENCE AT NEPAXJL. BY 

CAPTAIN THOMAS SMITH, late Assistant Political-Rssiobnt at 
Nepaul. 2 vols, post Svo. 21s. 

" No man could be better qualified to describe Nepaul than Captidn Smith } and his 

concise, but clear and graphic account of its history, its natural productions, its laws and 

CQMUnaB, and thi> character of its warlike inhabitants, is very agreeable and instroctlve 

reading. A separate chapter, not the \eaat enXAtXjBXxiVci^^ti ttie book, is devoted to anecdotes 

^af the Nepauleae miasion, of vrhom, axid ot \\i«\x -nViikX xa'^^oxqi^^, \fiA»?|t«m»s1aJbIe storief 

old."— Pm/. 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



TURKEY: ITS HISTORY AND PROGRESS; FROM 

THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR JAMES PORTER, 
Fifteen Years Ambassador at Constantinople, continued to the Present Time, 
with a Memoir of Sir James Porter, by his Grandson, SIR GEORGE 
LARPENT, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., with Illustrations. 30s. bound. 

" These volumes are of an authentic character and enduring interest.'* — Athefumm. 

** This book forms a very valuable repertory of information in regird to the past and 
present state of Turkey. Altogether the information is completely gi^en, and for ail pur- 
poses of reference daring the continuance of the struggle ia the East, the book wiU be 
valuable." — Eraminer. 

** To any of our readers desirous of forming an opinion for himself on the condition 
and prospects of Turkey, we would advise a careful perusal of this work. No work ou the 
subject could have been better timed, while the information which it contains — unlike the 
great bulk of those hasty compilations which a sudden demand has called into existence — is 
not only accurate, but valuable."— Jlfominj' Chnmicle, 

"A most interesting, instructive, and valuable work. In no other book that we are 
aware of, will the reader find the same amount of reliable information respecting the actual 
condition and resources of the Sultan's dominions."— Jfommj" Post. 

" In these volumes we have the most complete and accurate description of the past and 
present position of the Turkish Empire to be found in our language."— l?rtYa»nia. 

'* These volumes constitute a work for the future as well as for the present, in other 
words, a valuable library book as well as a book of great contemporaneous interest. Their 
permanent value they derive chiefly from the deep research and extensive and minute in- 
vestigation of their first author. Sir James Porter, their present interest from the acute and 
lively treatment of the events of the day by his grandson and continuator. In fact, we know 
not where to find so perfect an account of Turkey in all its relations with the rest of the 
world, military, political, and, above all, commercial."— S^a»(2ar<{. 

"This highly interesting work consists of two parts. The first volume, after a memoir 
of Sir James Porter, proceeds to give a general description of the Turkish Empire, of its 
natural and industrial productions, and its commerce, a sketch of its history from the in- 
vasion of Europe to the reign of Sultan Mahmud II., and an account of the religion and 
the civil institutions of the Turks, and of their manners and customs, chiefly from the 
data supplied by the papers of Sir James Porter. In the second volume we are made ac- 
quainted with Turkey as it is ; the religious and civil government of Turkey, its Legislature, 
the state of education in the Empire, its finances, its military and naval strength, and the 
social condition of the Turks, are all in succession brought under review. The work gives a filler 
and more life-like picture of the present state ot the Ottoman Empire, than any other work with 
which we are acquainted." — John Bull. 

** No publication upon the state and prospects of the Ottoman Empire, with which we 
are acquainted can compare with the work now under notice for general utility. In addition 
to investigations into the legislature of Turkey, its civil and religious government, its 
educational institutions, and the system of instruction, its finances, military and naval 
resources, aud the social condition of the people, ample details are given of its history, and 
a short account of the progress of the actual struggle. These researches are interspersed vdth 
Journals and letters, which impart a charming interest to the volumes. We hail the appear- 
ance of these volumes with satisfaction, as accurate information both on the history and the 
actual condition of Turkey is much needed. Good books are ever welcome, and this is a ^gooid 
hook, coming into our possession at the critical moment w^eix\X\& mo%\. t«c^x«^^^ — 'filL«Men««t . 



HURST AND BLACKETT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



THE LIFE OF MATITTC DE MEDICIS, QUEEN OF 

FRANCE, Consort of H£nrt IV., and Regent under Lodis XIII. 
By MISS PARDOE, Author of "Louis XIV, and the Court of France, in 
the 17th Century," &c. Second Edition. 3 large toIs. Svo. with fine 
PortraitB. 

*' A fasdnatini^ book. The history of rach a woman as the beaatiful, impulsive, earnest, 
and affectionate Marie de Medicis could only be done justice to by a female pen, impelled by 
all the sympathies of womanhood, but strengthened by an erudition by which it is not in 
every ^case accompanied. In Bliss Pardoe the unfortunate Queen has found I>oth these 
requisites, and the result has been a biography combining the attractiveness of ronumce with 
the reliableness of history, and which, talcing a place midway between the ' frescoed galleries' 
of Thierry, and the 'philosophic watch-tower of Guizot,' has all the pictorial teiUiancyof 
the one, with much of the reflective speculation of the other."— I>ai^ New$, 

** A work of high literary and historical merit. Rarely have the strange vidsritodes of 
romance been more intimately blended with the facts of real history than in the life of Ifarie 
de Medicis; nor has the difficult problem of combining with the fidelity of biography the 
graphic power of dramatic delineation been often more successfully solved than by the 
talented author of the volumes before us. As a personal narrative. Miss Pardoe's admiraUe 
biography possesses the most absorbing and constantly sustained interest ; as a historical 
record of the eventa of which it treats, its merit is of no ordinary descriptiOB."— 
JohnBuU, 

MEMOIRS OF THE BABONESS FOBEBKCBCH, 

Illustrative op the Secret History op the Courts of Francs, 
Russia, and Germany. Written by HERSELF, and Edited by Hef 
Grandson, the COUxXT DE MONTBRISON. 3 vols, post Svo. Sis. 6d. 

The Baroness d'Oberkirch being the intimate friend of the Empress of Russia, 
wife of Paul I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, her 
facilities for obtaining information respecting the most private affairs of the 
principal Courts of Europe, render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interest- 
ing anecdotes of the royal, noble and other celebrated individuals who flourished 
on .the continent during the latter part of the last century. Among the royal per- 
sonages introduced to the reader in this work, are Louis XVL, Marie Antoinette, 
Philip Egalite, and all the Princes of France then living — Peter the Great, the 
Empress Catherine, the Emperor Paul, and his sons Constantine aud Alexander, 
of Russia— Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia — the Emperor 
Joseph 11. of Austria — Gustavus III, of Sweden — Princess Christina of Saxony 
— Sobieski, and Czartoriski of Poland — and the Princes of Brunswick and 
Wurtemburg. Among the most remarkable persons are the Princes and 
Princesses de Lamballe, de Ligne. and Galitzin~the Dukes and Duchesses de 
Choiseul, de Mazarin, de BoufSers, de la Valli^re, de Guiche, de Penthidvre, and 
de Polignac — Cardinal de Rohan, Marshals Biron and d'Harcourt, Count de 
Staremberg, Baroness de Krudener, Madame Geoffrin, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and 
Necker — with Count Cagliostro, Mesmer, Vestris, and Madame Mara; and the 
work also includes such literary celebrities as Voltaire, Condorcet, de la Harpe, 
de Beaumarchais, Rousseau, Lavater, Bemouilli, Raynal, de TEpee, Huber, 
Gothe, Wieland, Malesherbes, Marraontel, de Stael and de Genlis ; with some 
singular disclosures respecting those celebrated Englishwomen, Elizabeth Chnd- 
leith, Duchess of Kingston, and Lady Craven, Margravine of Auspach. 

"A keen observer, and by position thrown in the high places of the world, tke 

Baroness d'Oberldrch was the very woman to write Memoirs that would interest ftatore 

generations. We commend these volumes most heartily to every reader. They ait • 

perfect magazine of pleasant anecdotes and interesting characteristic things. We laj 

down tbeae charming volumes w\l\i regtet. TVi«^ viVW ^utAttaln the most 

readen, and inatnict the most \n£oTm«d:*— EaamVaer. 
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THE LIFE OF MARGUERITE D'ANGOULEME, 

QUEEN OF NAVARRE, SISTER OF FRANCIS I., from numerous Original 
Sources, including MS. Documents in the Biblioth^que Imp^riale, and the 
Archives du Royaume de France, and the Private Correspondence of Queen 
Marguerite mth Francis I. By MISS FREER. 2 vols., vnth fine Portraits, 
engraved by Heath, 2Is. bound. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

"This ifl a very complete and cleverly- written life of the illustrious sister of Francis I., 
and it may be sidd of her that the varied and interesting stores of French history offer no 
theme more worthy of research and study than the career of this great princess, who exer- 
cised so potent an influence over the politics and manners of the age of which she was 
herself the brightest ornament. The published and manuscript documenis and letters 
relating to the life of Marguerite of Navarre, and which are indispensable to a correct 
Uography of this queen, are widely dispersed. The author has spared no cost or trouble in 
«ndeavooring to obtain all that were likely to elucidate her character and conduct. She has 
Aimished us with a very interesting and graphic sketch of the singular events and the 
Important personages who took part in them during this stormy and remarkable period of 
French and English history."— 06«crocr. 

" This is a very useful and amusing book. It is a good work, very well done. The 
witboress is quite equal in power and grace to Miss Strickland. She must have spent a 
great time and labour in collecting the information, which she imparts in an easy and 
agreeable manner. It is difficult to lay down her book after having once^ begun it. This is 
owing partly to the interesting nature of the subject, partly to the skilful manner in which it 
has been treated. No other life of Marguerite has yet been published, even in France. 
Indeed, till Louis Philippe ordered the collection and publication of manuscripts relating to 
the History of France, no such work could be piblished. It is difficult to conceive how, 
onder any circumstances, it could have been done better." — Standard. 

" There are few names more distinguished that that of Marguerite d'AngoulSme in the 
lange of female biography, and the Mrriter of this work has done well in taking up a 
subject 80 copious and attractive. It is altogether an interesting and well-written 
biography."— Lt^erary Gazette. 

'* A work of high literary and historic merit. It is full of absorbing and constantly 
snstained interest. In these volumes will be found not alone an incalculable amount of 
Ustorical information, but a store of reading of a charming and entrancing character, and we 
heartily commend them as deserving general popularity."— 5un<2a^ Times. 

" A' wof4c which is most acceptable as an addition to our historical stores, and which will 
place the author in a foremost rank among our female writers of the royal biography of their 
oini sex.*'— JoAn Bull, 

"A candidly, carefully, and spiritedly written production, and no one who peruses it 
with the attention it merits can fail to acquire a complete and accurate knowledge of the 
Interesting life of the best and most graceful woman who ever filled a conspicuous place in 
the history of mankind."— Jfomtn^ Herald, 

" This life of Marguerite d'Angouldme is entitled to high rank amongst the many ezceU 
lent memcrfrs of illustrious women for which we have been largely indebted to female 
anthorship. The subject is eminently attractive."— Jlfomin^ Post. 

"Throughout these volumes the most intense interest is maintained. Like Carlyle, 
Hiss Freer has written as one whose thoughts and sympathies became assimilated to the 
age. The biography of Marguerite of Navarre is a work upon which the author b»& 
lavished all the resources of her genius."— Britannia. 



HUBST AND BLACKETT S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



SaaffOIRS OF JOHN ABEBNETHY, F.B.S. WITH A 

View of his Writings, Lectures, and Character. By GEORGE 
MACILWAIN, F.R.C.S., author of " Medicine and Surgery One Inductiye 
Science," &c. Second Edition. 2 vols., post 8vo., with Portraits, 2l8. 

" A memoir of high professional interest."— JIfamtnjr Post, 

** These memoirs convey a graphic, and, we believe, faithful picture of the celebrated 
John Abernethy. The volumes are written in a popular style, and will afford to the genenl 
reader much instruction and entertainment." — Herald, 

" This is a book which ought to be read by every one. The professional man will find 
in it the career of one of the most illustrious professors of medicine of our own or of My 
other age— the student of intellectual science, the progress of a truly profound philotopber— 
and all, the lesson afforded by a good man's life. Abemethy's memory is worthy of a good 
biographer, and happily it has found one,"— Standard, 

"We hope these volumes will be perused by all our readers. They are eztremdj 
interesting, and not only give an account of Abernethy, which cannot fail to be read with 
benefit, but they discuss incidentally many questions of medicine and medical polity. Mr. 
Macilwain is fond of anecdotes, and has inserted a great number; this does not render his 
work less pleasant reading. We recommend it most strongly as an intereating, and, at the 
same time, instructive treatise,**— Medico-Chirurgical Reoiew, 



THE UTERATTTBE AND BOMANCE OF NOBTHEBN 

EUROPE ; constituting a complete History of the Literature of Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, and Iceland, with copious Specimens of the most cele- 
brated Histories, Romances, and Popular Legends and Tales, old Chiyalroofl 
Ballads, Tragic and Comic Dramas, National Songs, Novels and Scenes from 
the Life of the Present Day. By WILLIAM and MARY IIOWITT. 2 vols. 
postSvo. 21s. 

" English readers have long been indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Howitt. They have now 
increased our obligations by presenting us with this most charming and valuable work, by 
means of which the great majority of the reading public will be, for the first time, made 
acquainted with the rich stores of intellectual wealth long garnered in the literature and 
beautiful romance of Northern Europe. From the famous Edda, whose origin is lost in 
antiquity, down to the novels of Miss Bremer and Baroness Knorring, the prose and poetic 
writings of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Iceland are here introduced to us in a manner 
at once singularly comprehensive and concise. It is no dry enumeration of names, but the 
very marrow and spirit of the various works displayed before us. We have old ballads and 
fairy tales, always fascinating ; we have scenes from plays, and selections from the poets, 
with most attractive biographies of great men. The songs and ballads are translated with 
exquisite poetic beauty."— Sun, 



KULE AND mSKULE OF THE ENGLISH IN 

AMERICA. By the Author of " SAM SLICK." 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

" We conceive this work to be by far the most valuable and important Judge Halibartoo 
has ever written. While teeming with interest, moral and historical, to the general readtf, 
it equally constitutes a. philosophical study for the politician and statesman. It will be foand 
to let In a flood of light upon the acluaV OT\%\.xi, fotmatlon, and progress of the republic of 
the United States."— 2^aoaI and Military Ooxette. 
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THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, Bart., G.C.B. and G.C.H., Ad- 
jutant-General OF THE FORCES UNDER H.R.H. THE DURE OF YORK, 

comprising the Campaigns in Flanders and Holland in 1793-94; -with an 
Appendix containing His Plans for the Defence of the Country in case of 
Invasion. Edited by His Son, SIR HARRY VERNEY, Bart. 1 vol royal 
8to., whh large maps, 14s. 

" Both the journals and letters of Capt. Calvert are full of interest. The letters, in 
particular, are entitled to much praise. Not too long, easy, graceful, not without wit, and 
everywhere marked by good sense and good taste— the series addressed by Capt. Calvert to 
liis rister are literary compositions of no common order. With the best means of observing 
the progress of the war, and with his faculties of judgment exercised and strengthened by 
experience — a quick eye> a placid temper, and a natural aptitude for language rendered 
Ca^ Calvert in many respects a model of a military critic. Sir Harry Verney has per- 
Ibrmed his duties of editor very well. The book is creditable to all parties concerned in its 
prodaction,"—Atkefiaum. 

BE(X)LLECnONS OF MY MILITARY UFE. BY 

COLONEL LANDMANN, Late of the Corps op Royal Engineers, 
Author of " Adventures and Recollections." 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" Much as has been written of late years about war and Wellington, we know of nothing 
thai contains so striking a picture of the march and the battle as seen by an individual, or so 
doBB and homely a sketch of the Great Captain in the outset of the European career of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. "—Spectetor. « 

" The deserved popularity with which the previous volumes of Colonel Landmann's 
adventures were received will be increased by the present portion of these interesting and 
•musing records of a long life passed in active and arduous service. The Colonel's 
shrewdness of observation renders his sketches of character highly amusing."— fri^awnia. 

COLONEL LANDMANN'S ADVENTURES AND BE- 

COLLECTIONS. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" Among the anecdotes in this work will be found notices of King George III., the Dukes 
of Kent, Cumberland, Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmond, the Princess Augusta, General 
Garth, Sir Harry Mildmay, Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Lord Heath- 
field* Captain Grose, &c. The volumes abound in interesting matter. The anecdotes are 
one and all amusing." — Observer. 

"Tliese 'Adventures and Recollections* are those of a gentleman whose birth and 
inrbfession gave him facilities of access to distinguished society. Colonel Landmann writes 
to agreeably that we have little doubt that his volumes will be acceptable."— il^Aen««fn. 

ADVENTXIRES OF THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 

Second Series. By WILLIAM GRATTAN,; Eso., late Lieutenant 
CoNNAUOHT Rangers. 2 vols. 21s. 

" In this second series of the adventures of this famous regiment, the author extends 
hia narrative from the first formation of the gallant 88th up to the occupation of Paris. All 
tbe battles, sieges, and skirmishes, in which the regiment took part, are described. The 
▼olnmes are interwoven with original anecdotes that give a freshness and spirit to the whole. 
Tbe ttories, and the sketches of society and manners, with the anecdotes of the celebrities of 
Uie time, are told in an agreeable and unaffected manner. The work bears all the ch8x«is.<teft> 

I of a goldierVstraightforward and entertaining n8nativ«,^^--Sunda'\) T\me«« 
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FAINTING AND CELEBRATED FAINTEBS, AN- 

CIENT and MODERN ; including Historical and Critical Notices of the 
Schools of Italy, Spain, France, Germany, and the Netherlands. Edited by 
LADY JERVIS. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

" This book is designed to give to the general public a popular knowledge of the History 
of Painting and the characters of Painters, with especial reference to the most prominent 
among those of their works which are to be seeu in English galleries. It is pleasantly written 
with the intention of serving a useful purpose. It succeeds in its design, and will be of real 
use to the multitude of picture seers. As a piece of agreeable reading also, it is noex- 
ceptionable.**— fi*oimncr. 

" This useful and well-arranged compendium will be found of value to the amateur, and 
pleasing as well as ihstructive to the general reader } and, to give it still further praise, the 
collector will find abundance of most useful information, and many an artist will rise from 
the perusal of the work with a much clearer idea of his art than he had before. We sum np 
its merits by recommending it as an acceptable handbook to the principal galleries, and a 
trustworthy guide to a knowledge of the celebrated paintings in England, and that this 
information is valuable and much required by many thousands is a well-proven fact."— 
Sunday Times. 

** In turning over Lady Jervis's pages, we are astonished at the amount of Iraowledge 
she has acquired. We can testify to the accuracy of her statements, and to the Judiciousness 
of her remarks. The work will deserve to take rank with those of Waagen and Passavant. 
To thp art-student*s attention it is In every respect to be commended.*' — Messenger, 

" It is not overstating the merits of the work to describe it as the most complete, and, st 
the same time, one of the most trustworthy guides to a knowledge of the celebrated paintings 
in England that has hitherto been published."— 06seroer. 



CLASSIC AND HISTOBIC PORTRAITS. BY JAMES 

BRUCE. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

This work comprises Biographies of the following Classic and Historic Per- 
sonages : — Sappho, -Esop, Pythagoras, Aspasia, Milto, Agesilaus, Socrates, Plato, 
Alcibiades, Helen of Troy, Alexander the Great, Demetrius Poliorcetes, Scipio 
Africanus, Sylla, Cleopatra, Julius Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Germanicus, 
Caligula, Lollia Paulina, Caesonia, Boadicea, Agrippina, Poppaea, Otho, Commodus, 
Caracalla, Heliogabalus, Zenobia, Julian the Apostate, Eudocia, Theodora, 
Charlemagne, Abelard and Heloise, Elizabeth of Hungary, Dante, Robert Brace, 
Ignez de Castro, Agnes Sorrel, Jane Shore, Lucrezia Borgia, Anne Bullen, Diana 
of Poitiers, Catherine de Medicis, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Cervantes, Sir Kenelm Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, Ninon deTEnclos, 
Mile, de Montpensier, the Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Maintenon, Catherine 
of Russia, and Madame de Stael. 

" A book which has many merits, most of all, that of a fresh and unhacknied subject. 
The volumes are the result of a good deal of reading, and have besides an original spirit and 
flavour about them, which have pleased us much. Mr. Bruce is often eloquent, often 
humorous, and has a proper appreciation of the wit and sarcasm belonging in abundance to 
his theme. The variety and amount of information scattered through his volumes entitle 
them to be generally read, and to be received on all hands with merited favour."— £jram<iier. 
** We find in these piquant volumes the liberal outpourings of a ripe scholarship, the 
results of wide and various reading, given in a style and manner at once pleasant and pfeta- 
resqae/'^AthentBum, 
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MILITARY LIFE IN ALGERIA. BY THE COUNT R 

DE CASTELLANE. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

" We commend this book as really worth perusal. The volumes make us familiarly 
acquainted with the nature of Algerian experience. St. Arnaud, Canrobert, Changarnier, 
Cavaignac, Lamorici^re, are brought prominently before the reader." — Eraminer. 

** These volumes will be read with extraordinary interest. The vivid manner in which 
the author narrates his adventures, and the number of personal anecdotes that he tells, 
engage the reader's attention in an extraordinary manner." — Sunday Times, 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH SOLDIER IN 

THE UNITED STATES^ ARMY. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

*' The novelty characterising these interesting volumes is likely to secure them many 
readers. In the first place, an account of the internal organization, the manners and customs 
of the United States* Federal Army, is in itself a novelty, and a still greater novelty is to 
bave this account rendered by a man who had served in the English before joining the 
American army, and who can give his report after having every opportunity of comparison. 
The author went through the Mexican campaign with General Scott, and his volumes 
contain much descriptive matter concerning battles, sieges, and marches on Mexican 
territory, besides their sketches of the normal chronic condition of the United States' soldier 
in time of peace."— jDotVy News. 

CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAY BE. BY THE 

late LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SIR R. BONNYCASTLE. With an Account 
of Recent Transactions, by SIR J. E. ALEXANDER, K.L.S., &c. 2 vols., 
post 8vo. with maps, &c., 21s. 
" These volumes offer to the British public a clear and trustworthy statement of the 
affairs of Canada, and the effects of the immense public works in progress and completed ; 
with sketches of locality and scenery, amusing anecdotes of personal observation, and gene- 
rally every information which may be of use to the traveller or settler, and the military and 
political reader,— Messenger. 

ATLANTIC AND TKANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. BY 

CAPTAIN MACKINNON, R.N. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

** Captain Mackinnon's sketches of America are of a striking character and permanent 
value. His volumes convey a just impressiou of the United States, a fair and candid view of 
their society and institutions, so well written and so entertaining that the effect of their 
perusal on the public here must he considerable. They are light, animated, and lively, full 
of racy sketches, pictures of life, anecdotes of society, visits to remarkable men and famous 
places, sporting episodes, &c., very original and interesting."— Sunday Times. 

SPAIN AS IT IS. BY G. A. HOSKINS, ESQ. 

2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" To the tourist this work will prove invaluable. It is the most complete and interesting 
portraiture of Spain that has ever come under our notice." — John Bull, 

HISTORY OF CORFU; AND OF THE REPUBLIC 

OP THE IONIAN ISLANDS. By LIEUT. H. J. W. JERVIS, Royal 
Artillery. 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

'* Written with great care and research, and including probably all the particulars of 
»ny moment in the history of Corfu.*' — Athenaum, 
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THE MOSLEM AND THE GHBISTIAN; OB, ADVEN- 

TURES IN THE EAST. By SADYK PASHA. Revised with original 
Notes, by COLONEL LACH SZYRMA, Editor of "Hevklations of 
Siberia.'' 3 vols, post 8vo. 3l8. 6d. 

" Sadyk Pasha, the author of this work, is a Pole of noble birth. He is now commander 
(^ the Turkish Cossacks, a corps organised by himself. The volumes on the Moslem and 
the Christian, partly fact and partly fiction, written by him, and translated by Colonel 
Ssyrma, display very well the literary spirit of the soldier. They are full of the adventures 
and emotions that belong to love and war; they treat of ibi present time, they introduce 
many existing people, and have the Danubian principalities for scene of action. Here are 
sources of popularity which the book fairly clsums. As a translation, it is excellent.^ 
Examiner. 



HOME LIFE IN BUSSIA. REVISED BT COL. LACH 

SZYRMA, Editor of " Revelations op Siberia.'* 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

*' This work gives a very interesting and graphic account of the manners and customs of 
the Russian people. The most interesting and amusing parts of the work will be found to be 
those interior scenes in the houses of the wealthy and middle classes of Russia upon which 
we have but scanty information, although they are some of the most striking and tmthfbl 
indications of the progress and civilization of a country. As such we recommend them to the 
study of our readers.** — Observer, 

"A curious, extraordinary, and very entertaining memoir is contained fn these volumes, 
and at the present crisis cannot but command an eager perusal. The special recommenda- 
tion of the work to us is the novel view and clear insight it affords Englishmen of the real 
character of the Russians. Their sayings and doings, and the machinery of their society, are 
all laid unsparingly h&re." —Sunday Times, 

<* So little is known in this country of the internal condition of Russia, or the state of 
society in that enormous empire, that the contents of thesee volumes will naturally be perused 
with great curiosity. The volumes abound in lively dialogue, and are enlivened by satirical 
and humorous touches, and the manners and customs of the individuals composing what is 
called the middle rank in Russia are graphically described."— Jfomt'n^ Herald, 



KEVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. BY A BANISHED 

LADY. Edited by COLONEL LACH SZYRMA. Third and cheaper 
Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 16s. 



" A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too many people."— iHcAr^M'* i 
hold Words. 

** The authoress of these volumes was a lady of quality, who, having incurred the 
displeasure of the Russian Government for a political offence, was exiled to Siberia. The 
place of her exile was Berezov, the most northern part of this northern penal settlement ; and 
in it she spent about two years, not unprofitablyyas the reader will find by her interettiiig 
work, containing a lively and graphic picture of the country, the people, their manners aad 
customs, &c. The book gives a most important and valuable insight into the economy of 
what has been hitherto the terra incognita of Russian despotism.*'— I>aa7^ Xewt, 

" Since the publication of the famous romance the ' Exiles of Siberia,' we have bad 
ao Mccouat of these desolate lands moi« sX\xsA\:iN«>^Axi\\v«'^x«s«ntwork."— (7Me. 
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NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD, 

Comprising A Winter Passage Acaoss the Andes to Chili, with a 
Visit to the Gold Regions of California and AustraliX, the South 
Sea Islands, Java, &c. By F. GERSTAECKER. 3 vols, post 8vo. 
3l8. 6d. 

opinions of the press. 

" Starting from Bremen for California, the antbor of this Narrative proceeded to Rio, 
and thence to Buenos Ayres; where he exchanged the wild seas for the yet wilder Pampas, 
and made his way on horsebaclc to Valparaiso across the Cordilleras — a winter passage full of 
difficulty and danger. From Valparaiso he sailed to California, and visited San Francisco, 
Sacramento, and the mining districts generally. Thence he steered his course to the South 
Sea Islands, resting at Honolulu, Tahiti, and other gems of the sea in that quarter, and from 
thence to Sydney, marching through the Murray Valley, and inspecting the Adelaide district. 
From Australia he dashed onward to Java, riding through the interior, and taking a general 
survey of Batavia, with a glance at Japan and the Japanese. An active, intelligent, observant 
man, the notes he made of his adventures are full of variety and interest. His descriptions of 
places and persons are lively, and his remarks on natural productions and the phenomena of - 
earth, sea, and sky are always sensible, and made with a view to practical results. Those 
portions of the Narrative which refer to California and Australia are replete with vivid 
sketches ; and indeed the whole work abounds with living and picturesque descriptions of 
men, manners, and localities."— G/ode. 

" Independently of great variety — for these pages are never monotonous or dull— a 
pleasant freshness pervades Mr. Gerstaecker's chequered narrative. It offers much to 
interest, and conveys much valuable information, set forth in a very lucid and graphic 
maimer.**— Athenaum. 

"A book of travels of a superior kind, both as regards the varied information it con- 
tains and the spirited style in which it is written."— Lt/erof^ Oaxette, 



A SKETCHER'S TOUR ROUND THE WORLD. BY 

ROBERT ELWES, Esa. Second Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo., with 21 
Coloured Illustrations from Original Designs by the Author. 21s. elegantly 
bound, gilt edges. 

" Combining in itself the best qualities of a library volume with that of a gift-book, is 
Mr. Elwes' ' Sketcher's Tour.' It is an unaffected, well-written record of a tour of some 
86,000 miles, and is accompanied by a number of very beautiful tinted lithographs, executed 
by the author. These, as well as the literary sketches in the volume, deal most largely with 
Southern and Spanish America,— whence the reader is afterwards taken by Lima to the 
Sandwich Islands, is carried to and fro among the strange and exciting scenes of the 
Pacific,~-thence sails to the Australian coast,— passes to China,— afterwards to Singapore 
and Bombay,— and so home by Egypt and Italy. The book is pleasantly written throughout, 
and with the picturesque variety that cannot but belong to the description of a succession of 
tttch scenes, is also full of interesting and instructive remarlia.**— Examiner, 

"The garment in which this book comes forth seems to point out the drawing-room table 
as its place of destination. The nature of its contents,— cheerful, lively letter-press— will 
assure it a ready welcome there. Tet it is not, therefore, ineligible for the library shelf— even 
for that shelf which is devoted to ' Voyages Round the World.' Pleasanter readiojq^^'SM. 
repeat, need not be offered than our sketcher bringa.**— Atheuoeum. 
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AUSTRALIA AS IT IS : ITS SETTLEMENTS, FAEMS, 

AND GOLD FIELDS. By F. LANCELOT, Esa., Mineralogical Sur- 
VETOR IN THE AUSTRALIAN CoLONiEs. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. 21s. 
" This is an uuadoraed account of the actual condition in which these colonies are found, 
by a professional surveyor and mineralogist, who goes over the ground with a careftd glance 
and a remarkable aptitude for seizing on the practical portions of the subject. On the 
climate, the vegetation, and the agricultural resources of the country, he is copious in the 
extreme, and to the intending emigrant an invaluable instructor. As may be expected from 
a sdentiflc hand, the subject of gold digging undergoes a thorough manipulation. Mr. 
Lancelot dwells with minuteness on the several indications, stratifications, varieties of soil, 
and methods of working, experience has pointed out, and offers a perfect manual of the new 
craft to the adventurous settler. Nor has he neglected to provide him with information as to 
the sea voyage, and all its accessories, the commodities most in request at the antipodes, and 
a general view of social wants, family management, &c., such as a shrewd and observant 
counsellor, aided by old resident authorities, can afford. As a guide to the auriferous regions, 
as well as the pastoral solitudes of Australia, the work is unsurpassed." — Globe. 

** We advise all about to emigrate to take this book as a counsellor and companion.*'— 
Llapd*8 Weekly Paper. 



A LADTS VISIT TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS OF 

AUSTRALIA. By MRS. CLACY. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

" The most pithy and entertaining of all the books that have been vrritten on the gold 
diggings."— LtYerur^ Gazette. 

" Mrs. Clacy's book will be read with considerable interest, and not without profit. 
Her statements and advice will be most useful among her own aex.^^AthentBum. 

" Mrs. Clacy tells her story well. Her book is the most graphic account of the diggings 
and the gold country in general that is to be had,**— Daily News. 

** We recommend this work as the emigrant's vade mecum." — Home Companion. 



LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF AUSTKALIAN LIFE 

By MRS. CLACY. Author of " A Lady's Visit to the Gold Diggings." 
2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" In these volumes Mrs. Clacy has presented life in Australia in all its varied aspects. 
An intimate acquaintance with the country, and with the circumstances in which settlers and 
emigrants find themselves, has enabled the writer to impart to her narrative a character of 
truthfulness and life-like animation, which renders them no less instructive than charming. 
The book is throughout exceedingly attractive." — John Bull. 

"While affording amusement to the general reader, these' Lights and Shadows of 
Australian Life,' are full of useful hints to intending emigrants, and will convey to friends at 
home acceptable information as to the coimtry where so many now have friends or relatives." 
-—Literary Gazette. 

** These volumes consist of a series of very interesting tales, founded on facts, in which the 
chief features of a settler's life are shown. To intending emigrants the work will be specially 
attractive, but the ordinary novel reader will find that these narratives are more Ukeiy to 
amuse an idle hour than more ambitious productions— possessing, as they do, the charm of 
truth with the fascination of fiction."— 5tt». 
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TEAVELS IN EUEOPEAN TXTKKEY: THROUGH 

Bosnia, Servia, Bulgaria, Macedonia, Roumelia, Albania, and 
Epirus ; WITH A Visit to Greece and the Ionian Isles, and a Home- 
ward Tour through Hungary and the Sclavonian Provinces of 
Austria on the Lower Danube. By EDMUND SPENCER, Esq. 
Author of " Travels in Circassia,*' etc. Second and Cheaper Edition, in 
2 vols. 8vo., with Illustrations, and a valuable Map of European Turkey 
from the most recent Charts in the possession of the Austrian and Turkish 
Governments, revised by the Author, 18s. 

" These important volumes describe some of those countries to which public attention 
is now more particularly directed : Turkey, Greece, Hungary, and Austria. The author has 
given us a most interesting picture of the Turkish Empire, Us weaknesses, and the embar- 
rassmeuts from which it is now suffering, its financial difficulties, the discontent of its 
Christian, and the turbulence of a great portion of its Mohammedan subjects. We cordially 
recommend Mr. Spencer*s valuable and interesting volumes to the attention of the reader.*' — 
U. S. Magazine, 

" This interesting work contains by far the most complete, the most enlightened, and 
the most reliable amount of what has been hitherto almost the terra incognita of European 
Turkey, and supplies the reader with abundance of entertainment as well as instruction." — 
John Bull. 



A TOUR OF INQUIRY THROUGH FRANCE AND 

ITALY, Illustrating their Present Social, Political, and Religious 
Condition. By EDMUND SPENCER, Esa., Author of "Travels in 
European Turkey," " Circassia," &c. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

*' Mr. Spencer has travelled through France and Italy, with the eyes and feelings of a 
Protestant philosopher. His volumes contain much valuable matter, many judicious remarks, 
and a great deal of useful information."— Jlfomtn^' Chronicle. 



ARCTIC MISCELLANIES, A SOUVENIR OF THE 

LATE POLAR SEARCH. By the OFFICERS and SEAMEN of the 
EXPEDITION. Dedicated by permission to the Lords of the 
Admiralty. Second Edition. 1 vol., with numerous Illustrations. 
10*. 6d. 

" This volume is not the least interesting or instructive among the records of the late 
expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, commanded by Captain Austin. The most 
valuatiie portions of the book are those which relate to the scientific and practical observations 
made in the course of the expedition, and the descriptions of scenery and incidents of arctic 
travel. From the variety of the materials, and the novelty of the scenes and incidents to 
which they refer> no less than the interest which attaches to all that relates to the probable 
safety of Sir John Franklin and his companions, the Arctic Miscellanies forms a very 
readable book, and one that redounds to the honour of the national character."— TA^ Time$» 
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FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. BY W. KNIGHTON, KLA., 

formerly Secretary to the Ceylon Branch Royal Asiatic Society. 
Second Edition, 2 toIs. post 8vo. 2l8. 

** A very clever and amusing book, by one who has lived as a planter and joamaiist many 
yews in Ceylon. The work is filled with interesting accounts of the sports, resources, pro- 
ductions, scenery, and traditions of the island. The sporting adventures are narrated in a 
very spirited manner."— S/andard. 

" We have not met with a more delightful book for along time past.'*— LtY. Gax, 
'* We have no recollection of a more interesting or instructive work on Ceylon and the 
Cingalese than that which Mr. Knighton has just given to the world. It displays a great deal of 
acuteness and sagacity in its observation of men and manners, and contains a vast deal of 
oaefUi information on topics, historical, political, and commercial, and has the charm of a 
fluent and graphic style."' Jlfomm^ PoaU 



TBOHGAL SKETCHES; OB, REMINISGENCES 01^ 

AN INDIAN JOURNALIST. BY W. KNIGHTON, M.A., Author of 
" Forest Life in Ceylon." 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" When^r. Knighton*s pleasant volumes on Ceylon were published, we freely gave his 
publication the praise which it appears to have well deserved, since another edition has been, 
calledfor. Amongst the writersof theday,weknowof none who are more felicitous in hitting off 
with an amusing accuracy, the characters he has met with, and his descriptive powers are first- 
rate. Take his Sketches up and open where you will, he touches upon topics of varied 
nature — now political, anon historical or commercial, interspersed with traits of society and 
manners, every page teeming with information, combided with lively detail. His style, indeed, 
is eminently attractive. There is no weariness comes over the reader with Mr. KnightonV 
work before him— all is vivacity. The Tropical Sketches contains the result of the author's 
experience in the East in various capacities, but he is chiefly at home when he enters upon 
the narrative of his mission as a journalist. His revelations of his labours in an educational 
capacity, are highly amusing, and there is an added charm to the volumes that the impress 
of fidelity is stamped on every page. In short. Tropical Sketches maybe set down as the work 
of a^man of education and refinement, gifted with a keen observation for all that is passing 
around him ; such a publication cannot fail in being both amusing and instructive."— 5tmday 
Times, 



FIVE YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. BY CHARLES 

W. DAY, Escu 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 
•• It would be unjust to deny the vigour, brilliancy and varied Interest of this work, the 
abundant stores of anecdote and incident, and the copious detal of local habits and peculiarities 
in each island visited in succession."-'G/ode. 



TRAVELS IN INDIA AND KASHMIR. BY BARON 

SCHONBERG. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" This account of a Journey through India and Kashmir will be read with considerable 
interest. Whatever came in his way worthy of record the author committed to writing, and 
the result is an entertaining and instructive miscellany of iffibrmatlbn on the country, tte 
climate, its natural production, its history and antiquities, and the character, tbe rcUgiant 
and the social condition of its inhabitanta."— JoAnBul/. 
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EIGHTEEN YEAHS ON THE GOLD COAST OF 

AFRICA ; includino an Account of the Native Tribes, and their 
INTERCOURSE WITH EUROPEANS. By BRODIE CRUICKSH ANK, Mbmbbr 
OF THE Legislative Council, Cape Coast Castle. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
21s. 

"This is one of the most interesting works that ever yet came into our hands. It 
possesses the charm of introducing us to habits and manners of the human family of which 
before we had no conception. Mrs. Beecher Stowe's work has, indeed, made us all familiar 
with the degree of intelligence and the disposition of the trausplanted African ; but it has 
been reserved to Mr. Cruickshank to exhibit the children of Ham in their original state, and 
to prove, as his work proves to demonstration, that, by the extension of a knowledge of the 
Gospel, and by that only can the African be brought^ within the pale of civilization. We 
anxiously desire to direct public attention to a work so valuable. An Incidental episode in 
the work is an affecting narrative of the death of the gifted Letitia Elizabeth Landon (L. £. L.) 
written a few months after her marriage with Governor Macle&n.**—Startdard. 



EIGHT YEAHS IN PALESTINE, SYEIA, AND ASIA 

MINOR. By F. A. NEALE, Esa., Late Attached to the Consular 
Service in Syria. Second Edition, 2 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations, 

2l8. 

" a very agreeable book. Mr. Neale is evidently quite familiar with the East, and writes 
in a lively, shrewd, and good-humoured manner. A great deal of information is to be found 
in his pages.** — Athentmm, 



KHARTOUM AND THE NILES. BY GEORGE MELLY, 

Esq. Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo., with Maps and Illustra- 
. tions, 21s. 

" Mr. Melly is of the same school of travel as the author of ' E6then.* His book 
altogether is very agreeable, comprising, besides the description of Khartoum, many in- 
telligent illustrations of the relations now subsisting between the Governments of the Sultan 
and the Pacha, and exceedingly graphic sketches of Cairo, the Pyramids, the Plain of Thebes, 
the Cataracts, &c."— Examiner. 

TRAVELS IN BOLIVIA; WITH A TOUR ACROSS 

THE PAMPAS TO BUENOS AYKES. BY L. HUGH DE BONNELI, of 

Her Britannic Majesty's Legation. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21». 

" Mr. Bonelli*s official position gave him great opportunities of observation, of which 

he has freely availed himself, and he has furnished us with a very interesting and amusing 

book of travels respecting a country whose political and commercial importance is becoming 

every day more obvious.*'— OA«ert>er. 

THE ANSYREEH AND ISMAELEEH: A VISIT TO 

THE SECRET SECTS OF NORTHERN SYRIA, with a Vievt to the 

Establishment OF Schools. BY THE REV. S. LYDE, M.A., Late 

Chaplain at Betrout. 1 vol. lOs. 6d. 

" Mr. Lyde*s pages furnish a very good illustration of the present state of some of the 

least known parts of Syria. Mr. Lyde visited the most important districts of the Ansyreeh, 

lived with them, and conversed with their sheiks or chief men. The practical aim of th% 

author gives his volumes an interest which works of greater pretension want.*'— J/AefMSiM 
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SAM SLICK'S ^(ISW WOEK, NATUEE AND HUMAN 

NATURE. 2 vols, post 8vo. 248. 

" Since Sam Slick's first work he has written nothing so flresh, racy, and genuinely 
humorous as this. Every line of it tells some way or other ; instructively, satirically, 
jocosely, or wittily. Admiration at Sam's mature talents, and laughter at his droll yams, 
constantly alternate, as with unhalting avidity we peruse these last volumes of his. They 
consist of 25 Chapters, each containing a tale, a sketch, or an adventure. In every one of 
them« the Clockmaker proves himself the fastest time killer a-going." — Observer, 

8AM SLICK'S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES ; or, What he Said, Did, or Invented. Second Edition. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" We do not fear to predict that these delightful volumes will be the most popular, as 
beyond doubt, they are the best, of all Judge Haliburton's admirable works. The ' Wise 
Saws and Modem Instances' evince powers of imagination and expression far beyond what 
even his former publications could lead any one to ascribe to the-author. We have, it is true 
long been familiar with his quaint humour and racy narrative, but the volumes before us 
take a loftier range, and are so rich in fun and good sense, that to offer an extract as a 
sample would be an injustice to author and reader. It is one of the pleasantest books we 
ever read, and we earnestly recommend it." — Standard. 

** Let Sam Slick go a mackarel fishing, or to court in Bngland— let him venture alone 
among a tribe of the sauciest single women that ever banded themselves together in electric 
chain to turn tables or to mystify man — our hero always manages to come off with flying 
colours — to beat every craftsman in the cunning of his own calling — to get at the heart of 
every maid's and matron's secret. The book before us will be read and laughed over. Its 
quaint and racy dialect will please some readers — its abundance of yams will amuse others. 
There is something in the volumes to suit readers of every humour." — Athenceum. 

" The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a welcome 
visitor ; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his tongue. The present 
is altogether a most edifying production, remarkable alike for its racy humour, its sound 
philosophy, the felicity of its illustrations, and the delicacy of its satire. We promise our 
readers a great treat from the pemsal of these ' Wise Saws and Modern Instances,* which 
contain a world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest fun." — Morning Pott. 



THE AMERICANS AT HOME; OR, BYEWAYS, 

BACKWOODS, AND PRAIRIES. Edited by the Author of "SAM 
SLICK." 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

" In the picturesque delineation of character, and the felicitous portraiture of national 
features, no writer of the present day equals Judge Haliburton. ' The Americans at Home ' 
will not be less popular than any of his previous works."— Po«^. 



TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. EDITED BY 

the Author of '* SAM SLICK.*' 3 vols, post 8vo. Sis. 6d. 

" No man has done more than the facetious Judge Haliburton, through the mouth of 
the inimitable * Sam,* to make the old parent country recognize and appreciate her queer 
tnnaatUkntic progeny. His present coUecWou of comic stories and laughable traits i« a 
budget of fun full of rich specimens of A.tcwit\cwvYiMtao>3it:*— Glubc. 
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THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF MARY RUSSELL 

MITFORD. Author of " Our Village," " Atherton," &c. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
with Portrait of the Author aod other Illustrations. 2l8. 

" We recommend Miss Mitford's dramas heartily to all by whom they are unknown. A 
more graceful addition could not be made to any collection of dramatic works."— BlacktDOod*e 
Magazine, 

** Miss Mitford has collected into one chaplet the laurels gathered in her prime of author- 
ship, and she has given it to the world with a graceful and loving letter of reminiscence and 
benediction. Laid by the side of the volume of dramatic works of Joanna Baillie, these 
volumes suffer no disparagement. This is high praise, and it is well deserved."— ilMeiueum. 

" Miss Mitford's plays and dramatic scenes form very delightful reading.*' — Examiner. 

'* The high reputation which Miss Mitford has acquired as a dramatist will insure a 
hearty welcome to this collected edition of her dramatic works."— JoAn BulL 



DARIEN; OR, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. BY ELIOT 

WARBURTON. Second Edition. 3 vols, post 8vo. 

"The scheme for the colonization of Darien by Scotchmen, and the opening of a com- 
munication between the East and West across the Isthmus of Panama, furnishes the founda- 
tion of this story, which is in all respects worthy of the high reputation which the author of 
the ' Crescent and the Cross' had already made for himself. The early history of the * Merchant 
Prince' introduces the reader to the condition of Spain under the Inquisition ; the portraitures 
of Scottish life which occupy a prominent place in the narrative, are full of spirit ; the scenes 
In America exhibit the state of the natives of the New World at that period } the daring deeds 
of the Buccaneers supply a most romantic element in the story ; and an additional interest 
is infused into it by the introduction of the various celebrated characters of the period, such 
as Law, the French financier, and Paterson, the founder of the Bank of England. All these 
varied ingredients are treated with that brilliancy of style and powerful descriptive talent, by 
which the pen of Eliot Warburton was so eminently distinguished."— JoAn Bull, 



THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MISSIONARY. BY 

THE REV. J. P. FLETCHER. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

•* We conscientiously recommend this book, as well for its amusing character as for 
the spirit it displays of earnest piety.**— Standard. 



SCENES FROM SCRIPTURE. BY THE REV. G. 

CROLY, LL.D. 10s. 6d. 

"Eminent in every mode of literature. Dr. Croly stands, in our Judgment, first among 
the living poets of Great Britain— the only man of our day eutitled by his power to venture 
within the sacred circle of religious poets." — Standard. 

"An admirable addition to the library of religious families."— JoAn Bull. 



THE SONG OF ROLAND, AS CHANTED BEFORE 

THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS, BY THE MINSTREL TAILLEFER. 
Translated by the Author of "EMILIA WYNDHAM." Small 4to., 
handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5s. 

" ' The Song of Roland' Is well worth general perusal. It is spirited and descriptive, 
and gives an important, and, no doubt, faithful picture of the Chivalrlc maatnt^ «A5^1^9ii&s)s^ 
of the age,"^Marning Herald, 
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FAMILY ROMANCE; OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS OF 

THE ARISTOCRACY. BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King op 
Arms. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised iu these volumes, will he found the following : — The wonderful narrative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Ncwborough, who claimed on such strong evidence to be 
a Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe — 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
the sufferings and fate of her only child — The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont 
to D'Orsay — The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma — The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — The Strange Vicissitudes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details — The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closeburn (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated vrith them — The Legend of the Lambtons — The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar — 
Lady Ogilvy's escape — The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories correctly told — . 
&c. '&c. 

" It were impossible to praise too highly as a woric of amusement these two most in- 
teresting volumes, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its not less ex- 
cellent execution. The volumes are just what ought to be found on every drawing-room table. 
Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances with the pith of all their interest preserved 
in undiminished poignancy, and any one may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of 
their merits that the romances are founded on fact — or what, at least, has been handed down 
for truth by long tradition— and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. 
Each story is told in the clear, unaffected style with which the author's former works 
have made the public familiar, while they afford evidence of the value, even to a work of 
amusement, of that historical and genealogical learning that may justly be expected of the 
author of * The Peerage.' "Standard. 

** The very reading for sea-side or fire-side in our hours of idleness." — Atheruntm, 



THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM; OR, NARRA- 
TIVES, SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS OF JUSTICE, 
SECOND SERIES. BY PETER BURKE, Esa., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :— Lord Crichton's Revenge— The Great Douglas 
Cause — Lord and Lady Kinnaird — Marie Delornje and Her Husband — The 
Spectral Treasure — Murders in Inns of Court — Matthieson the Forger — Trials 
that established the Illegality of Slavery — The Lover Highvirayman — The 
Accusing Spirit — The Attorney- General of the Reign of Terror — Eccentric 
Occurrences in the Law — Adventuresses of Pretended Rank — The Courier of 
Lyons — General Sarrazin's Bigamy — The Elstree Murder — Count Bocarm^ and 
his vdfe — Professor Webster, &c. 

" We have no hesitation in recommending this, as one of the most interesting works 
that have been lately given to the public." — Morning Chronicle, 

" The favour with which the first series of this publication was received, has Induced 
Mr. Burke to extend his researches, which he has done with great judgment. The incidents 
forming the subject of the second series are as extraordinary in every respect, as those which 
obtained so high a meed of celebrity for the first. Some of the tales could scarcely be believed 
to be founded in fact, or to be records of events that have startled the world, were there not 

the incontestable evidence which TAx. '&\uc\l« \i«A «%\Ah\!L«ked to prove that they have 

Mctually happened."— ifewengcr. 
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BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 



THE LIFE AND ADVEN- 

TUBES OF A CLEVEB 

WOMAN. 

" The * Clever Woman ' is of the same 
class with the 'Vicar of Wrexhill,' and 
'Widow Barnaby.' It is the best novel 
the season has produced. No person can 
fail to be amused by it.'*— Cnttc. 

" Mrs. TroUope has done full justice to 
her well-earned reputation as one of the 
cleverest novelists of the day in this 
new production of her fertile pen." — 
John Bull. 



UNCLE WALTER. 

3 vols. 
*" Uncle Walter' is an > exceedingly en. 
tertaining novel. It assures Mrs. IVoIlope 
more than ever in her position as one of 
the ablest fiction writers of the day." — 
Morning Post, 

THE TOTING HEIEESS. 

3 vols. 

** The knowledge of the world which 
Mrs. TroUope possesses in so eminent a 
degree is strongly exhibited in the pages 
of this novel.**— 06««Ter, 



BY MRS, GORE. 



MAMMON; OB, THE HARDSHIPS OF AN HEIEESS. 

3 vols. 



THE DEAFS DAUGHTER. 

3 vols. 

"One of the best of Mrs. Gore's 
stories. The volumes are strewed with 
smart and sparkling epigram.**— Jlfomtn^ 
Chronicle. 



PROGRESS & PREJUDICE. 

3 vols. , 

*' This entertaining and particularly 
clever novel is not to be analysed, bat 
to be praised, and that emphatically.'*— 
Examiner, 



BY THE AUTHOR OF MARGARET MAITLAND. 



MAaDALEN HEFBTTBN; 

A STORY OP THE SCOTTISH RBFORMATION. 

3 vols. 

" * Magdalen Hepburn will sustain the 
reputation which the author of ' Margaret 
Maitland' has acquired. It is a well 
prepared and carefully executed picture 
of the society and state of manners in 
Scotland at the dawn of the Reforma. 
tion. John Knox is snecessfUlly drawn.*' 
— Athenanim. 

** * Magdalen Hepburn * is a story of the 
Scottish Reformation, with John Knox 
prominently introduced among the dra- 
matis personse. The book is thoroughly 
enjoyable, pleasant women move to and 
firo in it, characters are well discrimi- 
nated, and there is a sense everywhere of 
the right and good, as well as the pictu- 
resque."- ^*amtn«r. 

ADAM GRAEME, 
OF MOSSGRAT. 

3 vols. 

*'A story awakening genuine emotions 
of interest and delight by its admirable 

Sictures of Scottish life and scenery.*'-*'' 
*08t. 



HARRY MUIR. 

Sbcono Edition. 3 vols. 

"We prefer 'Harry Muir* to most of 
the Scottish novels that have appeared 
since Gait's domestic stories. This new 
tale, by the author of 'Margaret MaltJ 
land,' is a real picture of the weakness of 
man's nature and the depths of woman*a 
kindness. The narrative, to repeat our 
praise, is not one to be entered on or 
parted from without our regard for its 
writer being increased."— il/Aentfum. 

" This is incomparably the best of the 
author's works. In it the brilliant pro- 
mise afforded by * Margaret Maitland ' 
has been fully realised, and now then 
can be no question that, for graphic pic- 
tures of Scottish life, the author is en- 
titled to be ranked second to none among 
modem writers of fiction."— Co/edoniaii 
Mercury, 



CALEB FIELD. 

1 vol. 



A TALE. 



6s, 

" This beautifhl production is every way 
worthy of its author's reputation in the 
very first rankoC cafi&ft\B.^^T«x^^«t>Miss«^? — 
Standard, 
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WORKS OP FICTION. 



CONSTANCE HEEBEET. 

By Geraldinb Jbwibcbt. 

Author of " Marian Withbbs," " Zob," 
&c. 3 vols. 

OAELEIGH MASCOTT. 

ByL. HowB. 
Dedicated to Professor Aytoun. 2 vols. 

•'A very clever romance. The style 
throughout is fluent and forcible, and 
many of the scenes are sketched with 
considerable graphic power." — Morning 
Pott 

ANTIPODES; 

Ob, the new existence. 

A TALE OF REAL LIPB. 

By A Clbroyman. 3 vols. 

HEBBEET LAKE. 

By the Author of '* Anns Dtsart.** 
3 vols. 

" Many and various are the cross pur- 
poses of love which run through this 
cleverly- written tale, from the pen of the 
talented author of * Anne Dysart.' While 
administering largely to the entertainment 
of the reader, the Author has added to 
a well-earned reputation." — John Bull. 

THE YOUNG HUSBAND. 

By Mrs. Grey. Author of " Thb Gam- 
bler's Wife," &c. 3 vols. 

"In this fascinating novel Mrs. Grey 
has surpassed her former productions, 
talented and powerful as they were."— 
John Bull. 

" The merit of producing an admirable 
story may be justly awarded to Mrs. 
Grey,**— Sunday Times. 

THE CURATE OP OVERTON. 

3 vols. 

"A powerfully written story, the cha- 
racters and incidents of which are por- 
trayed with great skill."— JoAn Bull. 

** The startling secession of such men 
as Newman, Manning, and Wilberforce, 
renders the revelations which the author 
has made in these interesting and instruc- 
tive volumes extremely well-timed." — Bri- 
tannia, 

CONFESSIONS 
OF AN ETOIdA'S. 

By C. RowCROirp, Es<i. 
3 vcls. 



VIVIA. 

By Mrs. J. E. Dalrtmplb. 
Dedicated to Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 2 vols. 

" * Vivian is an excellent novel. Mrs. 
Dalrymple paints society in its true 
colours. We heartily congrratulate her 
upon a production which displays such 
high purpose, wrought out with so modi 
ability."— Po»/. 

MATHEW PAXTON. 

Edited by the Author of <* John Dbay- 

TON," " AlLIBFORO," &C 3 VOls. 

" * Mathew Paxton * bears a tctnmg 
generic resemblance to those clever stories 
' John Drayton * and * Allieford,' and 
awakens in the perusal a kindred gratifi- 
cation. It displays the same simple 
pathos, the same homely humour, the 
same truth to nature, and the same fine 
sense of national peculiarity." — Post, 

AUIEFORD. 

A FAMILY HISTORY. 
By the Author of " John Dravton," S v. 

*" Allieford* is the biography of the 
clever writer of * John Drayton.* It is a 
deeply interesting tale." — Britannia. 

A PHYSICIAN'S TALE. 

3 vols. 

'* A vast amount of thought and Irnow- 
ledge is displayed in this work. Many 
Various phases of society, and different 
gradations of character, are dexterously 
given to sight." — Sun, 

CREWE RISE. 

By John C. Jeaffrbson. 3 vols. 
** A clever novel, and one that, without 
any great wealth or diversity of incident, 
contrives to be deeply interesting. The 
career of a brilliant young man at college 
— his temptations, errors, and resolute 
self-redemption from evil courses — makes 
the main interest of the story, which is set 
forth with a vigour and reality that looks 
like a daguerreotype from facts." — Athe- 
fueum. 

EDWARD WILLOUGHBY. 

By the Author of "The Disciplinb of 
Life." 3 vols. 
** We like all Lady Emily Ponsonby's 
novels, and this is, iu our judgment, the 
best of them.'*~-JMoming Post, 

PHEMIE MILLAR. 

By the Author of" The Kinxears.** 3 v. 
"We feel obliged to the author for 
giving us such a fresh pleasant story ■§ 
• P\vemle Millar.' Out of the homeliest of 
(1«\a\\% «. t«t\,'B\u ^«&c\uation is evoked 
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EEGINAU) LTLE. 

By Miss Pardob. 8 v. 
" An excellent novel, containing a great 
variety of well, drawn characters, and 
keeping up the interest of the reader to 
the last page."— J^/a». 

FLORENCE, 
THE BEAUTIFUL. 

By A. Baillie Cochrank, Esq. 2 v. 

" The best story that has yet appeared 
from the pen of the talented author." — 
Herald. 

THE SECRET HISTORY 
OF A HOUSEHOLD. 

By the Author of 
"Alice Wentworth." 3 vols. 

ALICE WENTWORTH. 

3 vols. 
"This novel reminds us of the tales by 
Lady Scott, which had power and pathos 
enough to get a hearing and keep a place, 
even though Lister, Ward, and Bulwer 
were all in the field, with their manly 
experiences of modern life and society." — 
AtheruBum. 

JANET MOWBRAY. 

By Caroline Grautoff. 3 v. 

"This very pleasant tale of 'Janet 
IMowbray ' is a love story— and a very 
good one— full of agreeable variety and 
interest." — Examiner. 

THE ROSES. 

By the Author of " The Flirt." 3 v. 

"'The Roses ' displays, with the polish 
always attending a later work, all the 
talent which appeared in *The Flirt,' and 
' The Manoeuvring Mother.* " — Standard. 

CHARLES AUCHESTER. 

3 vols. 
" Music has never bad so glowing an 
advocate as the author of these volumes. 
There is an amazing deal of ability dis- 
played in them.**— Herald. 

THE KENNEARS. 

A SCOTTISH STORT. 3 V. 

THE LAD7 
AND THE PRIEST. 

By Mrs. Mabbrlt. 3 vols. 

THE COLONEL. 

By the Author of "Perils of Fasoicv." 
3 vols. 



THE VILLAGE 
MILLIONNAIBE. 

By the Author of "The Fortunes of 
Woman." 3 vols. 
"Great diversity of character and an 
endless succession of surprising incidents 
and vicissitudes impart an absorbing inte- 
rest to this new production of Miss 
Lament's pen.*'— JoAn Bull. 

MARY SKAHAIff. 

By Mrs. Gret. 3 vols. 
" Equal to any former novel by its 
author." — Athenceum, 

AUBREY. 

By the Author of " Emilia Wyndham." 

3 vols. 

"This novel is worthy of the author's 
reputation. *rhe interest of the story is 
powerfully kept up, and there is much 
truthful and discriminating depicting of 
character." — Literary Gazette. 

CASTLE AVON. 

By the Author of "Emilia Wyndham.** 
3 vols. 

" One of the most successful of the au- 
thor's works." — Post. 

"These volumes abound in delicate 
and passionate writing."— jEa-ominCT*. 

THE DAUaHTEB 
OF THE SOUTH. 

By Mrs, Clara Walbby. 3 vols. 
Dedicated to the Earl of Carlisle. 

ANNETTE. A TALK 

By W. F. Deacon. 

With a Memoir of the Author, by the 
Hon. Sir T. N. Talfourd, D.C.L. 3 vols. 
" ' Annette * is a stirring tale. The pre- 
fatory memoir of Sir Thomas Talfourd 
would be at all times interesting, nor the 
less so for containing two long letters fi'om 
Sir Walter Scott to Mr. Deacon, full of 
gentle far- thinking wisdom."— £dPommer. 

LADY MARION. 

By Mrs. W. Foster. 
3 vols. 

THE BELLE 
OF THE VILLAGK 

By the Author of "The Old English 
GbntlemamJ* 



THE ARMY AND THE NAVY. 



COLBURN'S UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, AND 

NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL. Published on the first of every 
month, price 3s. tid. 

This popular periodical, which has now been established a quarter of a century, 
embraces subjects of such extensive variety and powerful interest as must render 
it scarcely less acceptable to readers in general than to the members of those pro- 
fessions for whose use it is more particularly intended. Independently of a suc- 
cession of Original Papers on innumerable interesting subjects, Personal Nar- 
ratives, Historical Incidents, Correspondence, etc., each number comprises 
Biographical Memoirs of Eminent Officers of all branches of service, Reviews of 
New Publications, either immediately relating to the Army or Navy, or involving 
subjects of utility or interest to the members of either, full Reports of Trials 
by Courts Martisd, Distribution of the Army and Navy, General Orders, Circulars, 
Promotions, Ap])ointment8, Births, Marriages, Obituary, etc., with all the Naval 
and Military Intelligence of the month. 



OPIXIONS OF THE PRESS. 

"This Is confessedly one of the ablest and most attractive periodicals of which the 
British press can boast, presenting a wide field of entertainment to the general as well as 
professional reader. The suggestions for the benefit of the two ser\ices are distingnished 
by vigour of sense, acute and practical obser\'ation, an ardent love of discipline, tempered by 
a high sense of justice, honour, and a tender regard for the welfare and comfort of our soldiers 
and seamen."— (Jr/o/ye. 

" At the head of those periodicals which furnish useful and valuable information to 
their peculiar classes of readers, as well as amusement to the general body of the pnblic, 
must be placed the ' United Service Magazine, and Naval and Military Journal.* It numbers 
among its contributors almost all those gallant spirits who have done no less honour 
to their country by their swords than by their pens, and abounds with the most interesting 
discussions on naval and military affairs, and stirring narratives of deeds of arms in all 
parts of the world. Every information of value and interest to both the Services is culled 
with the greatest diligence from every available source, and the correspondence of various 
distinguished officers which enrich its pages is a feature of great attraction. In short, the 
' United Service Magazine* can be recommended to every reader who possesses that attach- 
ment to his country which should make him look with the deepest interest on its naval and 
military resources.*'— Sun. 

** This truly national periodical is always full of the most valuable matter for professional 
men."— Afoming' Herald. 

** To military and naval men, and to that class of readers who hover on the skirts of the 
Service, and take a world of pains to inform themselves of ail the goings on, the modes and 
fashions, the movements and adventures connected with ships and barracks, this periodical 
la indispensable. It is a repertory of facts and criticisms — ^narratives of past experience, and 
fictions that are as good as if they were true— tables and returns— new inventions and new 
books bearing upon the army and navy— correspondence crowded with intelligence — and 
sundry unclaimed matters that lie in close neighbourhood with the professions, and contribute 
more or less to the stock of general useful information.*' — Atl€U. 

HURST AND BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 

SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 

^^^M- 13^ GREAT MARLBOBOUGH STREET. 
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